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{ things you should do 


to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 


prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 


battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 








1. BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. ‘‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.”’ 





> PAY NO MORE THAN 
CEILING PRICES 


If you do pay more, you’re party to a 
black market that boosts prices. And if 
prices go up through the ceiling, your 
money will be worth less. Buy rationed 
goods only with stamps. 


3. SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 

It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 


4, PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 





he 
5. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages, or in prices for goods you have 
to sell. That puts prices up for the 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this 
war together— business men, farmers 
and workers. Increases come out of 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. 


6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 
Money} in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


7. BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as youcan. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up .. . Wear it out... 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, i contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


Make it do... Or do without. 
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FIRST LADY of 
ENGINEERING 


By EDNA YOST 


With eleven children, and holding top 
rank in her profession, Lillian Gil- 
breth still had time to become one 


of the first ladies of Girl Scouting 


S THE oldest of nine children for whom she 
had considerable responsibility, Lillian 
Moller grew from adolescence into woman- 

hood. As the mother of eleven children, Lillian 
Moller Gilbreth developed into the world’s most 
illustrious and honored woman engineer. 

Home and young people have been her first responsibility 
always. Small wonder, then, that when Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
asked her to come to the White House one day and put the 
question point-blank to her, “Why are you not in Girl Scout 
work 2” none of Mrs. Gilbreth’s answers seemed good enough. 
At least not to Mrs. Hoover. 

That was in 1929, The youngest of the Gilbreth children 
had then passed her seventh birthday, and five or six of the 
older ones had already left the big old house on Eagle Rock 
wWay in Montclair, New Jersey, for college, or for homes of 
the 





r own. Frank Gilbreth had died in 1924, and twenty years 
of the kind of marriage and happy home he had helped her to 
create had made Lillian Gilbreth hope that all her children 
would make happy marriages for themselves, too. A home with 
young people in it is a quickly passing thing, she knew, while 
an organization that serves young people is constantly replen- 
ished -that fact attracted her to the Girl Scout movement. 
Morcover, as Mrs. Hoover so pertinently pointed out, “You've 
had an unusual experience, both in your home life and your 


outsiie-the-home work life; and it’s the very kind of experience 
we necd for our Girl Scout work.” 

[he longer we talked, the less good my reasons sounded,” 
Mrs. Gilbreth explains. “So before long I found we were talk- 
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ing about just where I could make my experience count most 
for Girl Scouting. Obviously it was going to be in the training 
of leaders, in personnel work of some kind.” 

Yes, obviously. Because the one great quality that had made 
this mother of eleven, in the twenty-year period of her marriage 
and childbearing, the world’s outstanding woman engineer had 
been her capacity to understand personnel problems——that is, to 
understand the human problems in the work lives of men and 
women of many races and nationalities, how to help human 
beings and their activities bring out the best in each other. 
“And that,” Mrs. Hoover told her, “is one of the aims of the 
Girl Scouts—to help girls find and develop themselves through 
activities, whether they are work or play.” The result of that 
productive White House interview has been an active worker 
for the Girl Scouts for the past fourteen years. 

When Mrs. Gilbreth thinks back into her own girlhood, try- 
ing to recall her first lessons in the importance of handling peo 
ple with human understanding rather than merely in order to 
get something done, she remembers a day when, with Father 
and Mother Moller both away on a visit, she tried to persuade 
her younger sister to take a bath. 

“Jo was next to the youngest of us girls and my special pet,” 
she says. ‘She was all dressed up that afternoon in a lovely 
little dress and shoes, and when it was time for her bath she 
rebelled. The more I tried to persuade her, the more she re- 
belled—yet I knew it was my responsibility to see to it that she 
obeyed and had a bath. I did not want to use physical force on 
her, so finally I called up dear Auntie Brown—Mother’s sister 
—who lived near by and who substituted for her in emergencies 
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when she was away from home. 
Auntie asked what the trouble 
was, and when I told her she 
said she'd stop in a little later 

which she did. 

“Jo refused to take her 
clothes off for her aunt just as 
definitely as she had? for me. 
So Auntie Brown said to me, 
‘Get the bath ready,’ and then 
to Jo, ‘If you don't take your 
clothes off and take a bath, I'll 
put you in, dress, shoes, and 
all.’ 

“Jo had spirit, but so had 
Auntie Brown. In the end, Jo 
was in the tub, clothes and all. 

“But afterwards,” Mrs. Gil- 
breth continues, “I learned 
from a weeping little sister that it was because she loved that 
dress, those special shoes, so very much that she could not bear 
to take them off long enough to take a bath. Just why she 
thought she could not put them on again immediately, or be 
happy in something else, I do not remember. But when I grew 
older, 1 knew that if I had only been wise enough to find out 
what was causing the rebellion in the first place, we could easily 
have solved the difficulty satisfactorily without the waste of 
needless anger, temporarily ruined clothes, and a broken heart.’ 

This story does not mean that Mrs, Gilbreth had a sudden 
inspiration one day, as a result of helping manage eight younger 
brothers and sisters, that told her what her lifework ought to be. 
Far from it! She never dreamed of a career. The Moller girls 
led the life of well-to-do young women of the 1890's as it was 
lived in Oakland, California, and that means they were not 
necessarily even going to college. Finishing schools, trips 
abroad, music, art, and well chaperoned social life were the 
usual occupations of young women of their social status. But 
when his oldest daughter suggested to her father that she would 
like to go to college, he raised no objection. The University 
was only a short distance away, so Lillian could live at home and 
continue to help her mother—a serene and lovely mother, but 
none too robust in health——to direct the servants and help create 
the gracious home life to which they were all accustomed. 

Four years later, when she wanted to supplement her college 
work with postgraduate study that would give her a Master's 
degree and then a Doctor's degree in English and comparative 
literatures, with a minor in psychology, this, too, was agreeable 
to her father—as was her idea, a little later, to break into work 
for her doctorate long enough to make a trip abroad. 

It was that trip that sealed Lillian Moller's fate, though fate 
arrived before she had left her own country. Visiting in Boston 
a few days before sailing, she met 
Frank Gilbreth, a relative of the Oak- 
land teacher who was chaperoning 
their little party to Europe. He was 
different trom any other man she had 
known, a completely new experience 
to her. He was thirty-four to her 
twenty-four; he had refused to take 
even a year at college, while she had 
already earned her Master's degree: 
and he was completely possessed with 
the idea of saving motions in manual 
labor. He talked to Miss Moller by 
the hour on such topics as how to 
put up a brick building with a half, 
or a third, of the motions usually 
consumed in such a construction job 
And for some reason—any girl may 
guess what it was!—-she listened and 


liked it. 
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That man, Frank Bunker 
Gilbreth, destined to 
become the creator of the 
science of motion study, 
which has played so valu. 
able a part in bringing bet. 
ter management into all 
kinds of industry all over 
the world—a_ science that 
has found its way into the 
curriculum of several of our 
best engineering schools, 
And just as he had known 
at sixteen what he wanted 
and had had strength to 
throw his family’s educa. 
tional traditions overboard 

to put on overalls, pick up 
a dinner bucket, and learn 
bricklaying—he seems also to have known what he wanted 
soon after he met this fair young student from California. 


was 





TOP: REPRESENTATIVES OF GIRL SCOUTS 
AND GIRL GUIDES AT THE NINTH WORLD 
CONFERENCE HELD IN SWEDEN, IN JUNE, 
1936. DR. GILBRETH IS SECOND FROM 
THE LEFT, FRONT ROW. LADY BADEN POW- 
ELL, THE CHIFF GUIDE, WIDOW OF THE 
FOUNDER, IS THE THIRD FROM THE RIGHT 


CFNTFR: A PICTURE OF DR. GILBRETH TAK- 
FN IN PARIS ABOUT SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 


LEFT: DR. GILBRFTH AND HER SISTER JOSE- 
PHINE, WHO IS NOW MRS, JAY VAN HORN 
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RIGHT: DR. GILBRETH SUR- 
ROUNDED BY HER CHILDREN. 
TWO SONS-IN-LAW BRING THE 
NUMBER UP TO THIRTEEN 


CENTER: TWO NOTED ENGI- 
NFERS, LILLIAN GILBRETH AND 
FRANK B, GILBRETH WHO WAS 
I {OUS FOR HIS STUDIES ON 
THE ECONOMY OF MOTION 


BELOW DR. GILBRETH AT A 
HOUSEHOLD PLANNING DESK 
WHICH SHE DESIGNED HERSELF 





Ph raph above by Underwood and Underwood. 
Photograph at right by Photo Worsinges 


She sailed in a few days. Six montis 
later they saw each other briefly on her 
return, but before many months had 
passed Frank Gilbreth had found a 
way to be in California. He not only 
asked Miss Moller to be his wife, but 
wished her to share his whole career 
with him. In his motion studies he 
had formed the habit of secking what 
he called the One Best Way to Do 
Work He told her now that he 
wanted their marriage to be the One 
Best Marriage—and to him that meant 


a continual sharing of work life and 
home life. He meant it so sincerely 
that he offered, if she could not find in 
herself a desire to help in the motion 
study that gripped his interest so com- 
pletely, to turn to her interest in Eng- 


pic 
lish and comparative literatures and 
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find a way to make a satisfac- 
tory work life out of it with 
her at his side 

Possibly few young women 
have ever had such a choice 
put before them. And when 
her choice was made, surely no 
other young woman ever had 
such golden opportunities 
poured lavishly into her lap by 
the man who loved her—nor 
has any man ever been repaid 
more lavishly, in every kind of 
coin, by the wife who loved 
him than was Frank Gilbreth. 

They married in 1904 and 
she became his engineering ap 
prentice, learning all the types 
of work that he was using in his contracting business. His of 
fices were in Boston and New York, supplemented by job of- 
fices wherever his jobs were—but he brought as much of his 
work as possible back to their home. Lillian Gilbreth was “‘out 
on the job” with her husband, whenever this was necessary 
either for her enginecring education or for getting the job done. 
She learned to be his partner in work in every way 

Their first child, Anne, arrived—and then Mary, who died 
at five. Six boys and four more girls came along—g¢leven chil- 
dren were eventually to be growing up in the Gilbreth home. 
Mrs. Gilbreth had radiant health through it all as she has today. 

“Ask me how I was able to accomplish what I did in those 
years when the children were small and our family increasing,” 
she says, ‘‘and there is only one answer. It was Frank.” And 
truly no woman could have accomplished what she did without 
the complete understanding and devotion of her husband. He 
learned and was supremely happy to be her partner in the home 
in every way, and to make it possible for her to master a pro- 
fession outside the home as well. 

Home, of course, was her first and highest responsibility. 
And because her work as partner in the engineering firm of 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc. necessitated a certain amount of time 
away from home, the first step in good home management for 
her demanded that some compe 
tent older persona woman 
loved and accepted by the chil- 
dren as well as by the parents 
should always be a member of 
the household. The Gilbreths 
were fortunate in having rela 
tives who willingly accepted this 
role 

The essential work of the 
rapidly growing household was 
allotted to paid workers and 
members of the family alike, in 
such proportion as was judged 
by all to be fair to each one of 
them--not excluding father and 
mother who supported the home 
by doing so much work outside 
of it. The children could under- 
stand this kind of division of 
labor as easily as the grownups, 
for they, too, were doing the 
greater part of their work out- 
side the home when they were in 
school six or seven hours a day. 
Many a time Frank Gilbreth re- 
turned from a week's business 
trip to spend half a day or more 
immediately checking over the 
work (Continued on page 40) 








HE WAS SCRIBBLING 
AND DISCARDING IN 
A FRENZIFD SFAKCHI 


Asked to stage a quiz program, 
Lofty tangles with the encyclo- 


pedia and comes out the loser 


RAINY day at the small scashore village where the Ryder 
family spent their summers was always something to be 
lived through, so far as the young people were con- 

cerned. This season was dull cnough at best, what with black- 
out, dimout, boating restrictions, snack rationing, and no gas- 
oline to speak of. Therefore Edward Lofting Ryder, watching 
the downpour bounce off the awnings and stream down the 
piazza steps, was in his rainy-day mood—plus. 

His young sister, Bushy, was curled in the window seat busily 
knitting at something she claimed was a sea boot. This long 
white stocking, by now somewhat draggled and grimy, had been 
the companion of her few spare moments since the preceding 
February, but she fervently hoped to have the pair done in time 
for another winter. 

“Must you always be tatting on that thing?” Lofty snapped 
suddenly, turning away from the window. ‘Makes me hot to 
see all that wool in midsummer.” 

“T shouldn't call it a warm day,” retorted Bushy 
is not tatting.”’ 

“The war will have been over for years before you get even 
one leg done, Lofty complained 

“There'll still be brave Coast Guardsmen and others,’ con- 
tended Bushy. “Anyway, knitting is more useful than watching 
the rain and being peevish, like some I could name 

“What d'you want me to do—crochet?’ demanded Lofty, 
pacing up and down the room. ; 


“And this 
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LOFTY STICKS HIS 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Fortunately, the telephone chose this moment to ring and 
Lofty answered it with a rather brusque, “Hullo! Then he 
said, “Yes, this is he,” in his loftiest and most rhetorical tone, 
so Bushy knew it-couldn’t be Bill Lewis, or Roy Bennett, ot 
even Marjorie Olmsted. 

“What can I do for you, Mrs. Pomfret?” he inquired suavely, 
and Bushy, electrified, laid aside her sea boot to listen to the 
one-sided conversation. “Yes. Yes. Quite. Yes, rather dull, 
quite agree. Yes.” A very long silence, during which the tele: 
phone twittered with what seemed to be a lengthy explanation. 

Lofty scowled at Bushy, who was making interrogatory ges 
tures. “Oh, an excellent plan,” he said. Then a positive smirk 
overspread his face as he proceeded, ‘Very kind of you to say 
so, I'm sure, Mrs. Pomfret. Er, I must confess I have always 
found it a certain satisfaction to obtain factual knowledge and 
store it away as a veritable gold mine of information.” 

At this point, Bushy smothered her face in the sea boot and 
sank, shaking, among the sofa pillows. When she could listen 
again, her brother was saying, “Yes, leave it to me, Mrs. Pom- 
fret. I shall be glad to contact Miss Olmsted and arrange de- 
tails with her. Not at all. Quite. Thank you. Good-by. 

“Now!” shrieked Bushy. ‘May I ask what in the name of 
all—" 

“That,” said Lofty, “was Mrs. Millington Pomfret.” 

“So I gathered,’ Bushy said. “But why? Does she turn to 
you as to the dictionary? What was this line you handed her? 
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NECK OUT 


Illustrated By HILDA FROMMHOLZ 


“She is chairman of a group of the ladies here who are doing 
war work,” said Lofty. 

“I know that, too,” Bushy replied. ‘She doesn’t want you to 
knit sea boots, does she?” 

“She wants me,” Lofty explained, ‘to arrange an informal 
quiz program. It seems the ladies are giving a silver tea to raise 
money for their cause, and they want a slight entertainment be- 
sides the food. Mrs. Pomfret thought it would be pleasant to 
call upon the younger set—-amusing for them, as well, this dull 
season. And she selected me as being exceptionally well quali- 
fied to organize this battle of wits.” 

Good gracious,” cried Bushy. “What next? And you're no 
longer addressing Mrs. Pomfret, dear boy—you may use words 
of one syllable. Who-all’s attending this affair?” 

“The audience is to be, I infer, a rather heterogeneous gath- 
ering,” said Lofty. “Heteros, Greck—other, eon: genos, 
also Greek—kind, race. Hence, in this case, all sorts of kinds 
of peoples.” 

Are you practicing up to be a veritable gold mine of infor- 
mation?” asked Bushy. “Help! What a definition—all sorts of 
kinds of peoples! It simply means—” 

“It simply means that for once, my dear Beatrice, you may 
be included in a party for your elders and betters, a fact which 
should soothe you.” 

Bushy eyed him dispassionately. “I am gratified indeed,” she 
said. “for I, too, like to store up factual information. I also 


like the sorts of kinds of sandwiches and cakes Mrs. Pomfret 
is apt to put on for tea.” 
“How characteristic,” said Lofty. “Well, I must be at my re- 
search. Hey, the rain’s letting up. Believe I'll step out.” 
“Going over to contact Miss Olmsted?” Bushy inquired. 
Lofty scowled. ‘‘Mrs. Pomfret suggested that Margie should 
help arrange the thing,” he said, yanking his raincoat out of 
the closet. ‘Tend to your knitting!" 


HEN Lofty returned from the Olmsted's, he was scowling 

rather more blackly than before. The rain had come on 
again, and his shoes gave out a squishy sound as he came into 
the living room of the cottage. 

“Go and change at once, Edward!” his mother commanded, 
watching with dismay the trickles of water that fell from his 
sodden form and ran across the newly cleaned rug. But dry 
shoes did not lessen Lofty’s dark humor. 

“Did you get your quiz arranged?” Bushy inquired when he 
came downstairs again. 

“Margie got it arranged,” he retorted with dissatisfaction. 

“That ought to suit,” Bushy commented. 

“There are to be eight of us,” Lofty stated with resignation 
“Four boys, four girls—Bill Lewis, Dick Howard, Roy Bennett, 
and myself; Margie, Loretta Wentworth, Jane Jarvis, and you.” 

“Me!” cried Bushy, in genuine astonishment. 

“For some unearthly reason, you,” Lofty agreed. ‘Margie 
thinks the youngest set ought to be represented. She doesn't 
seem to realize the seriousness of the occasion.” 

“IT always did like Margie,” said Bushy. 
eight—er—heterogeneous people do?” 

“Each person ye spr seven quiz questions,’ Lofty explained 
with a sigh,” and asks them in turn of the remaining seven con- 
testants. It's supposed to give more variety. It was Marjorie’s 
idea.” 

“And a very good idea, too. But it cuts E. L. Ryder out as 
sole master of ceremonies,’ said Bushy. “I see why you're so 
downcast.”’ 

“Not at all,’ Lofty returned. “I respect Margie’s opinions. 
I do think it will add variety. But this thing of admitting chil- 
dren—" 

“Nobody said it had to be exclusively Offshore Club, did 
they?” demanded Bushy. 

“Mrs. Pomfret left it to Margie and me,” Lofty said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “Well, I shall strive to make the caliber of 
my questions such as to give an intellectual tone to the whole 
performance.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,” said Bushy. ‘Well, the rain has stopped 
—look at the west! Believe I'll trot down and bail out the sea- 
sled.” 

“You'd better be formulating your questions,” Lofty called 
after her. 

“IT can formulate as I bail,” Bushy shouted back. ‘My brain 
always works better when my hands are busy.”’ 

“A curious way to be made,” Lofty said. “But of course it 
all depends on the type of brain, if any. Personally, I'm off to 
consult whatever volumes of reference I can obtain in this lim- 
ited environment.” 


“What do these 


HE sea-sled, as Bushy called her elderly, flat-bottomed boat, 

was nearly swamped from the downpour. Bushy peeled off 
shoes and socks and hopped on to the stern thwart with her 
bailer. The air was lovely after the rain—fresh and washed 
clean, and the west was bright with pale yellow radiance, the 
promise of a fine day tomorrow. The gulls, pleased, too, that 
the storm was over, clamored above the boathouse and perched 
on the buoys that marked the channel. Sandy Island caught a 
clearing gleam and stood out with unearthly brightness on the 
choppy, dark gray water. There was a pleasant smell of salt and 
seaweed and rain-wet sand. What a lovely world, thought 
Bushy, listening to the gulls and the steady splash of her own 
bailing No war nor worry could change the good smell of 
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things after a rain, nor the way the sea came fingering into the 
rock pools—nor the lift of spirits that came with such things. 
Why? But that wouldn't be a good question for the quiz, Bushy 
thought, because she didn’t know the answer—nor was it in the 
encyclopedia. 

The answers to all Lofty’s questions were. Bushy looked over 
his shoulder that evening and caught sight of one before he 
covered his paper with a yelp of displeasure. Bushy apologized. 

“I forgot we all get a shot at answering these things. Not 
that anybody possibly could, if they're all like that. Do jo 
know the difference between a prolepsis and a prosneusis ?” 

“I do now,” said Lofty. 

“But it will be no fun to have questions nobody can answer,” 
protested Bushy. 

Her brother laid down his pencil. “TI can well imagine the 
type of question asked by Loretta Wentworth, say, or by Bea- 
trice Ryder. Too easily answered questions are no fun, either. 
I intend to have my part of the program informative and on a 
high intellectual plane.” 

“Well, itll make for variety, as you truly say,” said Bushy. 

She looked up “prolepsis” and “prosneusis” in her small 
pocket dictionary, later. Neither word was even listed. 

“Ghastly of him,” sighed Bushy. 


UCH as Bushy was flattered by Margie’s choice of her as a 
contestant, she rather wondered at the selection of the 
other girls. Margie herself was all right, and always looked so 
charming that she could carry off anything. But Loretta Went- 
worth was, in Bushy’s opinion, a species of dimwit, given 
exclusively to giggles and lipstick. And Jane Jarvis, though pos- 
sessed of considerable brain, was silent as a clam on most occa- 
sions. Bushy ran across Margie next day at the boathouse and 
hailed her with proper gratitude. 
“I'm duly honored,” she said, ‘but I think Edward is seething 
with rage.” 
“I know you'll do splendidly, Bushy, 
with her friendly smile, 
rather choose 


answered Marjorie 
“and I couldn't think of anyone I'd 
of any age.” 
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“Mighty agreeable of you,” Bushy said. “Lofty has gone 
hideously pompous, you know. This sort of thing goes to his 
head. Have you ever heard of a prolepsis ?” 

“Goodness, no!” gasped Margie. “It sounds like a disease 
of some sort.” 

‘Well, Lofty distinguishes between it and a_prosneusis. 
That's the kind of question you may expect from him. Simpiy 
showing off before Mrs. Millington Pomfret, if you ask me. ’ 

She wouldn't know those things,” said Margie, frowning. 
“Oh, dear, Lofty is so brilliant—but sometimes he forgets that 
other people can't keep pace with his intellect.” 

Bushy snorted. “Ever since he got wind of this thing he’s 
been talking like a five-foot bookshelf. Disgusting, I think. 
Have all the other people consented to be in on this party?’ 

“Yes,” said Margie, ‘and all of them are busy at their ques- 
tions. I must confess I haven't thought up mine yet.” 

“Me, cither,”” Bushy agreed cheerfully. “Personally, I'm go- 
ing swimming. 

At this point Roy Bennett appeared on the skid. 

“Hiya!” he cried. “Just the people I want to see! If you 
were asked the definitions of a farad, a joule, a coulomb, and a 
megohm, what would you think I was talking about?” 

“Knowing you,” ventured Bushy, ‘I'd make a wild guess it 
might be electricity, though it sounds more like strategic posi- 
tions in North Africa.” 

Roy shook his head sadly. “I knew I might be getting too 
technical,” he sighed. “They are units of electrical force—some- 
thing like ohms and volts and watts and amperes, but I was 
afraid everybody would know those.” 

Bushy groaned. “In your way, you're as bad as Lofty. Do 
you suppose for a moment that Loretta Wentworth knows her 
watts and amperes?” 

We mustn't specialize, Rdy,"” Margie advised gently. “Can't 
you think of nice easy ones like—who was the tenth President 
of the United States ?” 

“But I haven't the slightest idea,” said Roy. “Who was?” 

“Let's go swimming, suggested Bushy tactfully. 

As for Edward Lofting Ryder, there was no swimming for 

him. Shut up in his room this hot day, and sur- 

/ rounded by all the encyclopedias the village library 

Y could offer, he was scribbling, discarding, crumpling 
papers and reaching for fresh ones. Bushy, moist of 
hair and sunburned of nose, paused at the door on 
her way to tidy up for lunch. 

After all,” she counseled, “you only have to 
think up seven questions. Why not just shut your 
cyes, plop your finger down on the encyclopedia 
anywhere, and jot down whatever word you hap- 
pen to hit ?” 

My methods are not so crude,” Lofty informed 
her. “I wish these questions to be compiled with 
skill and a fine sense of balance. There should be 
one high spot on this program.” 

‘Between the farads and joules and prolepsiscs, 
the ladies sure will need that tea to revive them,” 
Bushy commented. 

“What d'you mean ‘farads and joules?” Lofty 
demanded. 

Search me,” said Bushy. “Some little items of 
Roy Bennett's.” 

“You mean he’s going to get technical on us?” 
cried Lofty. 

“I'm afraid so,” agreed Bushy. ‘You'd better 
look out, or Roy will take the wind out of your 
sails.” 

Lofty thumbed the pages of his tomes in a frenzy 
of renewed research, and Bushy went whistling to 
her own room. (Continued on page 26) 


“LOFTY'S SIMPLY SHOWING OFF BFFORE MRS. MIL- 
. LINGTON POMFRET, IF YOU ASK ME,” BUSHY REPLIED 
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Romantic 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


When the old black house cat hears the rustle of running water 
He gallops, his green eyes gleaming, in at the kitchen door; 
He makes sweet asking noises, never lapping or seeing 


His white bowl freshly filled on the blue and yellow floor. 





I think he dreams ‘‘a brook in a wonderful jungle calls me, 
“With unknown-smelling grass and a glittering fish come true, 


“Where perhaps I shall stalk and pounce on a strange, crisp, 
magical sparrow, 


Or a mouse I never found, with a taste I never knew!” 
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Learn a few of this well known 
nature photographer’s tricks and 
start an album of your own pets 





OR nearly an hour that winter evening, Silver, our pet 
tabby kitten, and I played follow-the-leader. Silver was 
the leader. 

It started when I set up my photoflood lamps and camera. 
Just as I was on the point of snapping a close-up, Silver came 
to life. First he stretched. Then he prowled about the room. 
Each time he paused, I shifted my lights and swung the round, 
single eye of the camera in his direction. He would wait, ap- 
parently chuckling to himself, until I was ready to click the 
shutter. Then he would move on to another spot. 

How long this would have gone on, I don't oie Finally, 
I decided to stop playing the cat's game and try one of my own. 
Holding a photoflood lamp close to an owl-shaped cushion, I 
warmed a spot on the top of a bed. Lifting Silver to this place, 
[ focused on the spot. The luxury of the warmed blanket 
proved too tempting. The kitten ceased prowling, stretched 
out, began to purr, and incidentally posed for the picture I 
wanted to capture. 

Warming a cushion or blanket 
in this manner is one of a num- 
ber of tricks that you can use to ABOVE: A POLICE DOG SHOWS 
get better pictures of your pets. Rant AEE. sees | PaO: 
On winter evenings, after the ct seein gsc ese As sec 

‘ HARD TO CAPTURE THIS LOOK 
animals have eaten, they usually 
are most co-operative. With two 


photoflood bulbs, one a Number sili: eile iiathlentad tania teal 


l lamp and the other a Number IN A PENSIVE MOMENT, POSED 

2, placed three and a half feet AGAINST THE WATER PLANTS 

from the subject, you can shoot IN HIS HOMIE AQUARIUM 

at 1-25th of a second with the 

camera set at F-11 when using 

Super-XX_ film The lights BELOW RIGHT: DROPPING MA 
. - : PLE LEAVES FROM ABOVE WAS 

should be placed in front and on oni Gone ine ee. canes - 

either side of the animal. With KITTY IX AN AUTUMN DANCE 





TWO VERY BIG CATS LOOK AT A TINY KITTEN AS THOUGH THEY D 
LIKF IT FOR DESSERT. SUCH CONTRAST ALWAYS ADDS INTERFS1 
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LEFT: A FOOTBALL HELMET FULL OF KITTENS MAKES A MIGHTY 

APPEALING PICTURF BECAUSE THE PHOTOGRAPHER USED ORIGI 

NALITY. ABOVE: A SATURDAY NIGHT SOAPING FOR A POODLE AND 

A PET RACCOON WHO ARE INSEPARABLF COMPANIONS. THE RAC 

COON LOOKS AS THOUGH HE D JUST AS SOON BE SOMEWHERE ELSI 
such illumination, you can take hand-held snapshots, just as 
you would out-of-doors. 

The second problem in getting good pet pictures, after you 
have insured the correct exposure, is making certain your sub 
ject is in sharp focus. The simplest way of accomplishing this 
is to focus on a small area and then entice the animal to this 
spot. A friend can help you. Cats and kittens, for example, 
can be drawn to the spot with a piece of paper tied on the end 
of a string. When the pet assumes the pose you want in this 
area, you snap the shutter. 

Out-of-doors, when you are trying to get action pictures of 
puppies, or full-grown dogs, you can make use of another ruse 
This is one long used by race-track cameramen. They focus on 
a post or spot down the track. Then, just as the horses reach 
that point on the homestretch, they click their shutters, knowing 
the resulting picture will be in perfect focus. Similarly, you 
can focus sharply on a small stone or a clump of grass, and then 
shoot your picture as the romping animal reaches this “in-focus 
area. If you try to change the focus of the camera as the lively 
pet moves back and forth, your chances of success are remote 
The animal can—and will—-move faster than you can adjust 
the camera. 

During the years I have been taking pictures of my own pets 
and those of my friends, I have photographed curious creatures 
as well as cats and dogs. There were pet ducks, pet horned 
toads, pet birds, and pet raccoons. Once I spent a day getting 
pictures of a cat that went in swimming with the boy who owned 
it, and another time a friend had me take pictures of a poodle 
and a raccoon that were inseparable companions. There was 
even a pet insect, a praying mantis, which would box with its 
owner and drink water from a teaspoon! 

In filming the activities of 

2 such odd pets, the problems 
CENTER LEFT: A PRAYING MAN ; 
rIS IS AN UNUSUAL PET, Bur f€ the same as in getting pic 
HE MAKES A Goop suByect as tures of the more familiar cats 
HE SIPS WATER FROM A SPOON and dogs. As a general rule, 

the smaller the pet the morc 
difhcult is it to photograph 

Ss 2LTSSY } 
mov Bi nes Beraerll [an aa Because the chances are that 
ALL. THE CAMERA CAUGHT Her YOU Will want to make snap- 
SWIMMING WITH A COMPANION Shots (Continued on page 34) 
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HE perfume of ripe grapes was in the air, and the cidery 

smell of windfall apples. From the Merriams’ balcony 

piazza at the back of the house, with its long view down 
the hill, one could catch the first gold of the changing maples 
outlining Hobart Avenue. 

Well, school begins next week. No help for it,’ Dilsey 
Mercer sighed. She pulled herself out of the Bar Harbor ham- 
mock. "I have to go now, girls. It's four o'clock. I must rush 
downtown before dinner and lay in supplies for the porch-party 
tomorrow. 

“Meg and*I are going to the movies tonight,” 
older Merriam, “Can't with 
Garson.” 

“Don't tempt me, Phyl,” Dilsey protested 
from my course. I'll be busy as a bird dog tonight 
were home, she'd take the responsibility 
wouldn't be so ner-r-vous.” 


Phyllis, the 


said. you go us? It's Greer 


“Don't turn me 
If Mother 


for the party and I 





“T thought your mother was coming 
home tomorrow. 

“So but not until evening, 
after the party's over. Oh,yby the way, 
girls, I almost forgot what I came for! 
We haven't enough flat silver to go 
around. Could you lend me 
counted on her fingers-—‘a dozen tea- 
spoons, a dozen salad forks, and half a 
dozen bouillon spoons? That'd be 
enough. I'd be grateful evermore.” 

“Of course we will,” Phyl said. “We 
have cnough extra ones, haven't we, 
Meg?” 

“Not in the sideboard,” her younger 
sister answered. ‘© But there’s Aunt Mar- 
cia’s silver chest. There are 
everything in that. I don't believe she'd 
mind lending them to Dill, do you ? 

“Couldn't we ask her?” Dilsey ques- 
tioned. 

“We can't,” Phyl said. “She's away, 
too—she won't be home till after din- 
ner, after we've gone to the movies. But 
I'm positive it ll be all right. Come on, 
let's get the silver out.” 

She led the way indoors and into her 
aunt's big bedroom, cozy and homelike 
with its old-time furniture. Meg climbed 
on a chair and pulled down the heavy 
English-oak chest from the top shelf of 
the closet. She laid it on the bed while 
Phyl produced the key from a tiny draw- 
er in Aunt Marcia’s desk and, turning 


she is, 


she 


dozens of 


the lock, threw back the lid and dis- 
closed the orderly rows of shining 
treasure. 


They presented such 
sight that, suddenly doubtful, she turned 
a bit hesitantly to Dilsey You will be 
careful, won't you, Dill? Aunt Marcia’s 
awfully choice of it. It was her mother’s 


an impressive 


our Grandmother Merriam’s- wed- 
ding silver. You see it’s all marked 
‘M. L. M. Those are Aunt Marcia’s 


OUCAZOCM 
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THE PRECIOUS BUNDLE 
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initials, too, Marcia L. Merriam—she was named for Grandma.” 

Aunt Marcia says tnat when Phyl and I get married—if we 
ever do—she’s going to divide it between us,” Meg piped, ad- 
miring the heavy, bright old pieces. 

No fear of me,” Dilsey asserted confidently. “I won't take 
my eye off it.” 

Phyl selected the desired implements. “Wait till I wrap them 
up. There are paper and string in the pocket inside the closet 
door. Get me some, Meg, will you ?”’ 

A few moments later, with the package in her hand, Dilsey 
stood under the arch of the front door making her farewells. 
“Be sure to come over early tomorrow, girls,” she cautioned. 
“IT want you to look at the tables before the kids come, to see 







if I've fixed them all right-——I'm likely to forget something.” 

Her friends readily promised, and Dilsey ran down the steps 
of the low front porch and made her way along the pavement, 
past the chrysanthemum-bordered fence-pic kets, Swinging along, 
preoccupied with her party errands, she failed to hear Meg's 
warning voice calling after her, “Dill, your shoe's untied!” 

In the business district, where a main highway crossed the 
village center, a stop light had lately been 


long legs brought her nearly abreast of it, but although she 
waved and shouted in desperation, the driver, for all the notice 
he took, might have been blind and deaf. The car sped on, but 
before it dwindled into the distance and hope died within her 
she remembered to look at the license plate to get the number, 
The sight redoubled her panic, for the plate was marked “Ari- 
zona.’ Had Aunt Marcia’s heirloom silver embarked on a 
journey to the far Southwest ? 

The sharp blast of a horn behind her warned her to go back 
to the sidewalk. Standing on the curb, she looked hopelessly 
up and down the street. What was she to do? The old police- 
man who, singlehanded, served the needs of the peaceful village 
community, was not in sight. Well, anyway, she had the num- 
ber. That is, she'd thought she had. But when she tried to say 
it over, it eluded her. Though she racked her brains, she 
couldn't remember. That staggering word, “Arizona,” had com- 
pletely erased it from her mind. 

A short distance down the street, on 
the other side, she could see the digni- 
ey. fied black and gold sign of her father’s 
law office. Surely her father could do 
something! But he wouldn't be in that 
afternoon, she remembered. He had 

an important conference outside, and 
*, she hesitated to speak of her dilemma 
' to Mr. Oliver, his partner. Mr. Oliver 
= ‘ee. was the father of Slim, her faithful, 
long-suffering pal, and to have this 
ce __ latest and most ridiculous of all her 
scrapes come to Slim's ears seemed un- 

bearable. She could never live down this one. 

However, though life may grow almost too black to be en- 
dured, one still must go on. Dilsey had invited guests for her 
party tomorrow, and the matter of refreshments must be at- 
tended to. She turned and scuffed her way dully back to the 
grocery store, although, beside Aunt Marcia’s just indignation 
and the thought of Phyl and Meg getting married without their 
full complement of family silver, the idea of salad dressing and 
peanut butter was sickening. 

All the way home, laden with her purchases, Dilsey ago- 
nized. At dinner she would tell her father. Perhaps he could do 

something, even at that belated hour, to 





installed, something new for Martinstown. 
Approaching her goal, Mr. Doyle's grocery 
store, Dilsey noticed absently that the light 
shone red for Main Street, and that a bunch 
of cars were waiting at the crossing. She 
was reviewing the list of her needs-— plenty 
of sweet crackers to take the place of the 
iced cakes which Selah, the colored cook, 
now had no sugar and butter to bake, two 
bottles of pickles, peanut spread for the 
sandwiches—when her revery was rudely 
interrupted. She tripped on her trailing 


Dilsey gets into another 
scrape ~ this time with 
some heirloom silver des- 
tined to be given to Meg 
and Phyl when they marry 


trace the silver. She would delay her con- 
fession to Aunt Marcia until evening, 
when Phyl and Meg would be at the 
movies. It would be easier to face her 
alone. 

But her father had had a trying day. 
His important conference had been dis- 
appointing, and his client's interests were 
in danger. He was nervous and, in his 
wife’s absence, was denied the relief of 
casting his cares upon her. His daughter 
could find no promising opening. And 





shoestring and with difficulty saved herself 
from falling on her nose. 

Bother!” she exploded, and bent to tie the lace. The opera- 
tion needed two hands and she looked around for a place to 
put the silver. A car was parked beside her at the curb and she 
deposited the precious bundle on the running board, braced her 
foot beside it, and bent to her shoe. 

Suddenly came a rush of activity in the middle of the street. 
The light had turned green, and like dogs released from a leash 
the assembled cars sprang forward. At the same instant, the 
supposedly empty car beside Dilsey started with a jolt, almost 
knocking her off balance. It bounded blithely toward the cross- 
ing, Miss Merriam’s silver bouncing on the running board. 
Dilsey caught sight of the driver, a young man in a soft gray 
hat, all too evidently unconscious of her presence. 

With a shout, she darted into the street and, regardless of dan- 
ger, pursued the fleeing car. Once, as it slackened speed, her 


when, after dinner, he «'scovered that 
Selah had neglected to empty his favorite 
ash tray, he felt and admitted that everything was going to the 
dogs. So Dilsey, with good reason, held her tonguc 

That evening, when she was sure that Phyl and Meg were out 
of the way, Dilsey went with lagging feet to the Merriam house, 
brushing, as she passed, the twilight-blurred barberry hedges 
which already showed, in Icaf and berry, the glowing red of 
autumn. 

The Merriams’ front windows were lighted, so Aunt Marcia 
must surely be at home. Below the half-drawn shades, Dilsey 
could catch a hint of the familiar interior—a glimpse of the 
secretary-desk and a corner of the old Sheraton sofa. As she stood 


at the porch steps, what she was about to confess seemed so hu- 


miliating that she turned and walked up and down before the 
house to screw up her courage. 
Oblivious to everything but her misery, she did not notice 
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the approach of a swiftly moving figure until Patsy Kenyon, a 
slender wraith in the dusk, touched her arm. “Hello, Dull! 
What are you doing here? Can't you come over to our house ? 
Some of the kids are coming in to play ping-pong.” She was 
in a hurry and started on, but looked back over her shoulder, 
holding out an inviting hand. 

Dilsey hesitated. In contrast with the ordeal before her, the 
cheerful Kenyon housé, filled with rollicking boys and girls 
and ping-pong which she dearly loved-—sounded like heaven. 
Maybe she might go for half an hour—but then her good sense 
prevailed. “Thanks a lot, Pat. Sorry. But there's something 
[ have to do.” 

The front door of the Merriam 
house was open to let in the soft 
evening air. Nothing barred Dil- 
sey's way but the screen door and, 
country-style, it was on the latch. ¢ 
She tapped and called in a small, 
stifled voice, “Aunt Marcia!” 

“Is that you, Dilsey ? Come in, 
dear!’ Miss Merriam— ‘Aunt 
Marcia” to her nieces’ friends— 












WITH A SHOUT, SHE DART 
FD OUT INTO THE STREET 
AND PURSUED THE CAR UN- 
TIL IT WAS OUT OF SIGHT 


responded from the living room. And, as Dilsey \ 
pushed open the door, “I can't come to let you in, for \ 
I'm so involved with animals. \ 

Indeed, there did seem ground for her statement. 

Sweet and wholesome in a frilly white dress, she sat \ 
knitting in a big chintz armchair under the tloor \ 
lamp. Duke, the liv er-and-white bull terrier, lay with 

his head across her slipper, and Nippy, the family 

cat, sprawled on his back across her lap and batted his 

paw at the worsted as it traveled over her knitting 
needles. The picture was so pleasant that it made 
Dilsey’s errand seem doubly impossible. 

“I'm so glad to see you,” Aunt Marcia said, as Duke, who 
had opened a watchful eye and pricked his ears, settled down 
again with a sigh. “Duke and Nippy and I are all by ourselves 
tonight, and we're lonely. Phyl and Meg have gone to the 
movies. Sit down and keep us company.’ 

“IT know. They told me.” Dilsey doubled herself on the edge 
of a chair and twisted her handkerchief into a rope. “Oh, Aunt 
Marcia,”” she burst out, ‘I've done something pertectly terrible!” 

Aunt Marcia’s hazel eyes were sympathetic, but back of them 
lurked a smile. She had known Dilsey for a long time. “All 
right, dear,’ she said cheerfully. “Out with it! Let's talk it 
over and get it off our minds. Oh, bother, there's the telephone! 
Wait a moment till I tend to it.” 

Disengaging herself from the animals and touching her vis- 
itor’s head with a kindly pat as she passed, she crossed the room 
to the hall and sat down before the telephone table, visible 
through the wide doorway. 
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“Yes?” she asked courteously. And then repeated with a 
question in her voice, “Mr. Charlie Skitt? Of Cactus, Arizona? 
No, I dont know any Mr. Skitt. I don’t know anybody from 
Arizona.” 

At the tragic word “Arizona,” Dilsey raised her head. Jur ip 
ing from her chair, she ran into the hall and leaned over Miss 
Merriam’s shoulder. 

“You're stopping overnight at the hotel in Keyesville”” 
Aunt Marcia went on a little coldly. “Yes? But I dont under. 
stand—-what has that to ’do with me?” Then her voice rose in 
a crescendo of unbelieving surprise. “You say you found a pack 
age of my table silver on the running board of your 
car? I don't understand. [ haven't lost any silver 
You have the wrong person.” 

“Aunt Marcia!” Dilsey cried, plucking at her sleeve 

But Aunt Marcia paid no heed. In answer to what 

further insistence, she went on, her tone 
changing from bewilderment to severity, “No, you 
needn't bring it over. I shall not be at home tonight 
I told you that you had the wrong person ” 
PR Without ceremony Dilsey snatched the phone from 
her hands. ‘Oh, Mr. Skitt,” she implored, “don't 
ring off! Please don’t ring off! That zs Miss Mer- 
riam’s silver, only she doesnt know it. J put it on 
your running board. You see, I borrowed it for my 
porch-party tomorrow. You're there, arent you Mr 
Skitt 7” 

The shout of hearty masculine laughter that an- 
swered her question inspired her with courage to blurt 
out the full details of her story. “I thought the car 
was empty, but it wasn’t. You were in it. And be- 
fore I could stop you, you drove away. Oh, Mr. Skitt, 
please, please, bring it back! You say you'll be over 
in half an hour? Oh, thanks a million!” 

Still holding the phone she wilted against Miss 
Merriam’s shoulder. “Aunt Marcia, now you know 
the awful thing I did!” 

Miss Merriam quickly took the phone. “Mr. Skitt, 
I owe you an apology. You have been very kind. | 
shall be more than grateful if you will bring the silver 
back this evening. Being entirely bewildered, I'm 
afraid I was disagreeable. But to tell the truth, I took 
you for a burglar! I thought you were paving the way 
to breaking into my house.” She laughed her merry, 
contagious laugh. “Come over,” she added. “We'll 
be more than glad to see you’ 

Within the next half hour, the young man from 
Cactus appeared. He seemed a friendly young West: 
erner, and he made a brief but pleasant call. He said 
he had been touring the East on some Government 
business—and that he had not discovered the silver 
on the running board until he stopped at the gas 
station at Keyesville. 

With the package in her lap, Aunt Marcia spoke 
out the question which she had not thought to ask over the 
phone. ‘How did you know the silver was mine?” 

Mr. Skitt grinned. “Well, I'll say at first it had me guessing 
But when I looked it over, I put two and two together. See 
here!” Leaning forward he indicated a label pasted on the piece 
of wrapping paper Phyl had used. The label bore the imprint 
of a New York department store, and below it, in blue pencil, 
Aunt Marcia’s address and name. ‘Wasn't that a piece of luck ? 
he said. “The initials on the silver are the same, so I was doubly 
certain it was yours and looked you up in the telephone book. 

“T can't thank you enough,” Aunt Marcia reiterated. ‘But 


c 


I'm thinking what a different ending there would have been to 
the story, if Miss Dilsey Mercer here had not been with me 
when the phone rang.” 
“Suppose I'd gone off with Patsy Kenyon!”’ Dilsey murmured. 
When the buzz of Mr. Skitt’s motor faded away down the 
street, she sighed, "I'd better go home (Continued on page 31) 
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By LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


“THINK OF ME GETTING IT WITHOUT TURNING A HAND,” 


SAID JOHNNY 


lohnny’s dream comes true in this in- 
stallment and Mary Fred is a queen 
for an evening — yet, somehow, all is 


not well with Martie Malone’s family 


N THE Malone home, Nonna’s fairy wand continued to 
wave. When Mary Fred came home from school, she found 
Hattie taking care of the baby. Nonna had taken Elizabeth 

toa tea. 

As Mary Fred trudged up the stairs with her books, Johnny 
came out of his room. ‘Mary Fred,’’ he said, awed, ‘'I've got it.” 

“What ?” 

“Come and see.” 

On !ohnny'’s desk—once the mission table which had been 
painted blue and then given such hard usage that the blue paint 
chipped off showing the dark finish beneath—sat a shining new 
typewriter. Johnny dallied his fingers over the keys. “This ts 
the tabulator. Listen how quietly it does its stuff! And the 
xe I hardly know hew to act with a ladylike spacer that 
oesn't hop, skip, and jump at random.” Yet Johnny seemed 
almost more dazed than pleased. 

“Thrill, thrill!” Mary Fred cried. “At long last your dream 
has come true.”’ 

‘But it doesn't seem real. To think of me getting a brand- 
new typewriter without turning a hand. It doesn't seem mine. 
Nonna went down and talked to the typewriter company and 
they took my old high-busted Tillie in on a trade. But I'll bet 
they can't find out why that spacer cavorts the way it does.” 

Nonna and Elizabeth returned a little later. They had that 
dresse !-up and flushed prettiness that goes with partying. Eliza- 
beth took off her coat and revealed herself in a new flowered 
jersey, as brightly colored as a basket of Easter eggs. She said, 
Nonna bought it for me.” Turning admiringly before the 
glass, she confessed, “I'm ashamed of being such a vain piece. 
I didn t know how much I longed for a new dress.” 

Hattic was down in the kitchen, seeing to dinner. 


C 


Beany 


MEET the 
MALONES 


PART SEVEN 








The Story So Cfar 
The young Malones—Mary Fred, sixteen; Johnny, fifteen; 
and Beany, thirteen—were the children of a famous news pape 
editor, Martie Malone of the Denver “Evening Call.” Then 
dead mother had believed that young people should babrought 
up to be ‘self-reliant and prepared to meet emergencies by mak- 
ing their own decisions. Their father, too, had the same idea, 
and the young Malones grew up to be responsible and capable 
although—being warmly human and at times even rash—they 
made plenty of mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to 
salve personally they brought before the family council. 

Mary Fred needed the advice of the council after she had im- 
pulsively bought the lame horse, Mr. ¢ hips, lo keep him from 
being sold to a cruel farmer, for she had only half enough 
money to pay for him, and none to buy feed; and Johnny, too, 
wished to consult the council when his jalopy collided with an 
egg truck driven by a cowboy from Wyoming, Ander Erhart, 
and smashed the eggs, for he had to pay for the damage. The 
cook was leaving, and Mary Fred thought she and Johnny and 
Beany might do the work and earn the cook's wages. The fam- 
ily council decided in their favor, and all went well so long as 
practical Beany planned and cooked the meal When Mar) 
Fred's turn came, her heart was not in it, for a Star- 
tling thing had happened to her. Dike Williams, the school 
football hero, who had never noticed her before, had suddenly 
singled her out for dates and special attentions. She lived in a 
rosy dream until her father had to go to Hawaii for several 
months, leaving the young Malones to solve their problems 
alone, except for the help of Elizabeth, their married sister, who 
had Come home with her baby u hile her raldies hushand went 
overseas. 

As soon as Martie Malone departed, a change cane over Dike. 
The great event of the school year was the Spring Eormal—but 
he did not mvite Mary Fred. To her pain and chagrin, she 
learned from a jealous classmate that Dike had rushed her only 
to enlist her father's help im persuading his friend, the coach at , 
the University, to subsidize Dike the following year as a promis- 
ing football man. Marvy Fred learned, too, that Dike was still 
interested in Sylvia, his former gul, who was also going to the 
University. Immediately the school was agog about the way 
Dike had let Mary Fred down. Ander tried to comfort her. 
He persuaded her to let him take her to the dance, and advised 
her to pretend she had known from the first that Dike was only 
trying to get on the good side of her father. She was helped 
im keeping her chin up by the arrival of “Nonna,” the Malones’ 
stepgrandmother, an elegant and sophisticated interior decorator 
who had sold out her business and planned to live with them. 
With her maid, Hattie, Nonna immediately reorganized the 
household according to her own ideas 


however, 
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came in from school and, as usual, gravitated toward the bassi- 
net where the Little Mister was waving his hands and hoping 
for attention. 

Beany picked him up as deftly as any mother of 
She said, “Why, he's got on 
Where'd he get that ? 
Elizabeth 


six, and 
smoothed his clothes. dress- - 
all embroidered and everything! 

“Nonna sent out a whole new layette for him, 
told her. ’ 

“He didn’t need a layette,” Beany said flatly. “With the six 
nightgowns Johnny bought him, and the six you and Don made 
him, Elizabeth, he had lots of clothes.” 

Nonna stopped in the doorway and smiled at 
fluffed her hair, which her hat had flattened. “I thought it was 
ippropriate for him to have little 
nicer. So, Elizabeth, you might make all the other baby clothes 
into a bundle and we'll give them to the Salvation Army 

Beany contributed stubbornly, “The nurse at Saint Joseph's 
said it was healthicr to keep mightgowns on them for the first 
She said they were more comfortable. She said 
them to be warm and 


them as she 


more well, somcthing a 


few months 


it meant more for quiet than to be 


dre ssed up. 


EANY was the only one of the Malones who had not 
cumbed to the great generosity, the winning charm of 
Nonna. 

That evening Nonna said to Mary Fred, “I haven't been a 
to do anything for Beany. What do you think the child would 
like ? 

“She wants to do her room over,” Mary Fred said. ‘She 
just hates her room because it's so six-year-oldish 

Nonna agreed. 
in the same house with that room 
Her eyes narrowed in concentration. 


suc- 


“yes, Ss a disgrace for a decorator to live 
I'd be ashamed for any cf 
my fricnds to sce it 


There's a new color scheme of chartreuse with a touch or two 
of fuchia shades that ts stunning. 
No! Oh, no, Nonna,” Mary Fred said in alarm. “Beany 


knows exactly what she wants and how she wants it. And she 
She's already got the yellow-plaid ging- 
ham for the curtains and a can of mahogany undercoat. She 
planned to buy the rest when she got her next housckceping 
moncy. She paused. Beany has a picture of the room she 
wants. ‘The picture is so worn that it won't hold together, but 
even so, it’s indchbly cngraved on her heart. 

“My dear,” Nonna reproved gently, "Beany is thirteen. And 
I have becn doing rooms for the young debutantes for more 
ge about Nonna. She never 
yct somchow one didn't arguc with her. 

Elizabeth had turned Uy the 
worn in the 
fore the S| 
the length was right. 

Mary Fred asked Nonna’s opinion. 
length was pertcct now 


wants to do it herself. 


years than T can say It was stran; 
rarsed her VOICC, 
hem of the blue dress she had 
and on this, the night be- 


ring Formal, she had Mary Fred try it on, to be sure 


Cun us May} ole dance, 


Yes, Nonna agreed, the 
But won't a great many people recog- 
nize that dress as Elizabeth's Maypole dance dress ? 


“Yes,” Mary Fred conceded, “they will. 
“With whom are you going to this dance, Mary Fred ?” 
With Ander Erhart, Mrs. Adams's nephew. : 


Nonna’s laugh gave the effect of a shrug It amuses me to 
And the condescending 
attitude she has toward you young people. 

“She calls us ‘the Malones’,’ Mary Fred admitted. 

‘Indeed ? that she'd further any relationship 
between her nephew and one of ‘the awful Malones.’ ” 

“She doesn't,’ Mary Fred admitted. “Ander's just being 
nice to me.” She laughcd nervously. “The joke of it is that 
he’s taking me in her car, only he has to drop her off at a con- 
cert first. Just one happy family starting off. 

“Do you suppose Lucille Adams saw the Maypole ceremony 
last spring ?”’ 

“LT imagine she did,” Mary Fred said. 
the campus doings.” 


see the airs Lucille Adams puts on 


awful 
I'm surprised 


“She goes to most of 
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“Hmm, Nonna murmured, “‘she’s just the kind to notice if 
you were wearing your sister's dress.” Once again her eyes 
grew thoughtful, speculative. 

The next day, the day of the Spring Formal, Mary Fred went 
tbout with cold hands and cold uneasiness yeasting inside her 
Nonna had set out early to go downtown shopping. Elizabeth 
pressed the blue dress. “I just barely dampened the appliqued 
roses, and sec how prettily they stand out.” She held the dress 
high on its hanger and swished it about for her sister's approval 

“Oh, lovely!’ Mary Fred said. “Thanks a 
lot.” But an unhappy dirge within her said, 

Everyone will know it’s Elizabeth's hand-me- 
down. I dont care about that, except I feel 
hand-me-down myself, dragging poor Ander 
there. And how can I carry it off that I don't 
mind Dike Williams taking Sylvia?” 

Beany had finished half the pair of yellow- 
plaid curtains that were to drape her window. 

Isn't the ruttle just beautiful?’ she said. “See 
how it goes around the corner of the curtain 


without pulling a bit. You have to hold a 


Illustrated by GERTRUDE HOWE 



















ANDFR WAS WAITING 


AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIR. £ 
HE GAVE A LOW WHISTLE AS HE HELD HER COAT 
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e if rutfe real full to turn a corner with it. It's hard to do.” my room, if you hadn't told me I could. And Johnny—he 
“yes You're so capable, Beany,” Mary Fred admired. Then, out never would have tackled that intimate history of the State, if 
of her own unhappiness, she cried out, ‘I’m so sick of always you hadn't spurred him on.” 

ent hearing “Elizabeth's such a lovely person,’ and ‘Johnny's such a Mary Fred wanted to snap out, “I don’t want to be a helper 
ler genius, and “Beany’s such a capable child... And I'm not such and a holder-together. I don’t want to be leaned on.” 

eth an anything!” Beany said, “Would you mind standing on the dresser and 
jued Beany said earnestly, ‘But you are, Mary Fred. You're such — holding the curtain up to the window? Just so I can kind of 
TESS 1 helper, such a holder-of-us-together. We all lean on you and — see how it'll look—and if it will lift the sun out of the sky 
val depend on you. I never would have thought I could do over and bring it in?” 


Mary Fred climbed up on the low, wabbly dresser 

which Beany despised, and stretched to her utmost to 
hold the curtain up. Beany was almost smacking her 
lips, “Um-m, it's simply golden,’ when Mary Fred, 
stretching still farther to pull out a piece of ruffle, lost 
her balance. The thought which zigzagged swiftly 
through her mind as she went down was, “If I hurt myself, I'll 
have a good excuse for not going to the Formal.” But she 
didn't hurt herself. She only sat down with a thump 
In the late afternoon the doorbell pealed demandingly. It 
was a special messenger, who had all he could do to balance two 
large gray garment boxes and hold out a paper which must be 
signed. ‘Miss Mary Fred Malone. Two specials. Sign here.’ 
Even before she saw the contents of the boxes, Mary Fred's 
spirits stiffened with flattered excitement. Miss Mary Fred Ma 
lone—two specials. Bought by Mrs. Gaylord. 
Mary Fred opened the larger box first. From out the folds 
of tissue paper, she lifted something silken and soft as down, 
yet weighty. The silkenness was the shell-pink lining of a coat 
which was folded fur side in. Elizabeth was helping extract it 
from the encumbering tissue paper. She breathed in awe, “'It's 
one of those new blond fur evening coats. Coming here on 
the train, I just happened to see one in a magazine | 
pic ked up. Oh, yes, Mary Fred,’ she went on as she 
reached out to stroke it, “it's that new length—-it men- 
tioned that in the magazine, too—not quite as long as 
fingertip. Thumb-tip, they call it. It's luscious. Let's 
open the other box.” 

More knots to pull at impatiently, more tissue paper 
to pull back—-more awed unbelief! This, too, seemed 
something that belonged in the realm of the unattain 
able. The dress had a black lace waist and a pale pink 
cloud of a skirt. There was sure sophistication in the 
way the dress was cut low in the back, in the long, 
snug-fitting sleeves. Elizabeth's only comment was a 
whispered, "Oh, my gosh! Oh, my golly!” 

The dress fitted perfectly “But then I'm a perfect 
twelve,” Mary Fred murmured, admiring her image in 
the mirror. She thought fleetingly of what this dress 
would do to the dresses the other girls would wear. 
Lila had said of hers, “So simple and sweet. It's 
stinko.”” And thts dress would make it that, this dress 
wouldn't give the red taffeta Janet was wearing a chance 
to be anything but what it was—a two-year-old one cut 
down to Janet's five feet, two. Even Alberta's dress, 
on which she had labored so hard and lovingly, would 
be a school-made dress that had been marked A plus, 
and that was all. 

Oh, but this dress would do more than that! It 
wouldn't let its wearer feel the shrinking uneasiness of 
playing second fiddle. Mary Fred slipped the coat over 
it—it was a dream. She hugged it to her in rapture. 

She couldn't thank Nonna enough when she came 
hurrying in about dinnertime. Nonna said, “It wasn't 
just what I wanted. I'd rather have had it more teen- 
age and demure, but shopping at the eleventh hour for 
it, I had to take what I could get. I want Hattie to fix 
your hair to go with the dress. Hattie, you remember 
the young girl whose family had that place on Long 
Island where I did their sunroom? You remember I 
pointed her out to you, one night when I gave a recep- 
tion? You remember how (Continued on page 30) 
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HOMEMADI 


ICECREAM GOES TO THE SPOT ON A HOT DAY 


AR creates food problems that make good cooking 
and meal-planning more difficult and yet more im- 
portant to family well-being. Desserts seem especially 
hard to plan, since so many of our old favorites were made with 
generous amounts of sugar, butter, shortening, heavy cream, and 
canned fruit—all of which are now rationed or unavailable. 
We are able to create many delicious desserts, however, that 
use fresh fruit instead of canned; we may often substitute light 
cream for the heavy whipping cream; and we can discover new 
recipes that use a reduced amount of butter and shortening. 
The problem of finding adequate substitutes for sugar is com- 
plicated by the uneven and undependable supply. Since 
plain granulated sugar is generally the cheapest and han- 
diest sweetening to use, many cooks prefer to cut corners else- 
where and save most of their rationed sugar for making d 
serts. For this reason a few recipes calling for a minimum 
amount of sugar are included in this collection, and the rest call 
for a wide enough variety of sweetenings to avoid the problems 
caused by temporary scarcitics. 


es- 


Chilled baked custard is an ever popular dessert, delicate and 
smooth in texture, rich in flavor and food value. It ts delicious 
when served in the baking cups, with no decoration other 
than the golden-brown, nutmeg-sprinkled top. For a change, 
however, you may like to try the variations given at the end of 
the recipe: 


BAKED CUSTARD 
1 quart milk 
1/3 cup sugar or honey 1 teaspoon vanilla 
V/, teaspoon salt Grated nutmeg 
(For individual custards use 4 eggs; for one large custard, use 
5 or 6.) 
Directions: 
1. Scald milk (bring nearly to boiling) in top of double boiler. 
2. Put eggs, sugar (or honey), and salt into a deep bow! and 
beat slightly, just enough to blend thoroughly. Add vanilla. 
3. Pour the hot milk slowly into egg mixture, stirring as you 
pour. 


4 to 6 eggs 





SWEET VINE-RIPENED BERRIES PILED 
ON BISCUIT SHORTCAKE, SERVED WITH 
COFFFE CREAM, ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


CHILLED and FROZEN 





SENIOR GIRL SCOUTS OF ALTA LOMA, CALIFORNIA, PACK THEIR 
FREEZER WITH LAYERS OF CRUSHED ICE AND ICECKFAM SALT 


4. Fill small buttered baking cups, or one large baking dish, 
with custard mixture. Sprinkle tops with nutmeg. 

5. Set filled dish or cups in a shallow pan containing an inch of 
hot water, to keep custard from cooking too fast. Bake in a 
moderately slow oven (325 F.) for 14 to 1 hour. Custard 
is done when a knife inserted just off-center will come out 
clean. Remove from oven and hot water immediately when 
done, as overbaked custard will separate or curdle. Cool, 
and chill in the refrigerator. 

Variations: 

A few chopped nuts, raisins, sweét-chocolate chips, a stew ed 
apricot, Or a pitted prune may be added to each custard cup be- 
fore pouring in the unbaked custard mixture. Or the baked 
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4 CHILLED, 
BAKED APPLE HAS A TEMPT- 


HONEY-GLAZED 


ING SWEET DATE STUFFING 


FRESH FRUITS SERVED DAIN- 
TILY WILL PERK UP SUMMER 
APPETITES SERVE BOYSEN- 
BERRIES AND LEMONADE CUP, 
CHERRIES AND ICED TEA, A 
SHINY APPLE WITH MILK AND 


A WEDGE OF YELLOW CHEESE 
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ARABIAN ICEBOX CAKE USES NO BUTTER, 
SUGAR, OR’ EGGS ITS A_ REAIl TREAT 
SERVED WITH VICTORY WHIPPED CREAM 


By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


Keep these recipes handy for ready 
w ~—sreference these hot days when you 
crave something cooling and sweet 


custards may be unmolded and served with crushed 
sweetened berries, sliced peaches, or maple syrup. A 
dab of jam, jelly, or marmalade also makes a tasty and 
attractive garnish for your chilled custard. 

Or you might try rice custard to make your dessert go 
farther. If your family is small, you may want to cut the 
recipe in half, though rice custard is so tempting that 
you may decide to bake it in two dishes and keep the 
extra one in the refrigerator for dessert the next day 


RICE CUSTARD 
| recipe for Baked Custard 
1 to 2 cups leftover, cooked rice 
Raisins, if desired 
Directions: 
|. If you want to use raisins for variety and extra food value, 
sprinkle a handful on the bottom of a buttered baking dish. 
Add a layer of rice, and pour over all the prepared custard 
mixture. Dust the top with nutmeg if you wish, and bake 
the same as plain Baked Custard. 
Golden Toast Custard is a good way to use stale bread. 


GOLDEN TOAS1 
| recipe for Baked Custard 
Directions: 

1. Make plain Baked Custard according to the given recipe, and 
pour into baking dish, or individual cups. 
Toast bread in a slow oven. Butter lightly, cut into squares, 
and submerge in uncooked custard mixture. 

3. Bake as usual. The toast will float on top and form a 
crisp Crust. (Continued on page 37) 


CUSTARD 
6 slices white bread 
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ABOVE GIRI SCOUTS Ot STATE 

ISLAND, NEW YORK, FIND THAT FOR 
PURE PLEASURE HORSFBACK RIDING 
IS ONE OF THE VERY NICEST WAYS OF 
GETTING AROUND IN COUNTRY PLACES 


RIGHT RFFUSING TO BE HAMPERI 
BY LACK OF GAS, THE Gl 

OF TROOP TEN, SPRINGFIFLD, MAS 
SACHUSETTS, BRING THE PRODUCE OF 
THEIR VICTORY GARDEN TO TOWN ON 
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IRI SCOL TS 
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IKGIRL SCOUTS GET AROUND 



















LFFT: THESE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 
ARE THE PROUD POSSESSORS OF 
“ZEKE, A DONKEY. THEY ARE 
UNLOADING HIS PACK AFTER A 
SUCCESSFUL RETURN FROM CAMP 


BELOW: HERE IS “ZEKE AGAIN, 
rHIS TIME DOING HIS BIT BY 
ACTING AS MAINSTAY OF A SAL- 
VAGE DRIVE PUT ON BY BROWNIES 





BOTTOM: THE TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
GIRL SCOUTS MFET THEIR PROB 
LEMS OF ‘IRANSPORTATION WITH 
A COVERED WAGON AND A TEAM 








\BOVE: A REGULAR HOUSE-TO-HOUSI COLLE¢ 
TION OF FATS IS MADE EVERY TUESDAY BY THI 
GIRL SCOUTS OF GALVESTON, TEXAS, AIDED By 
\ PATRIOTIC CITIZEN WHO DRIVFS THE HORSE 
AND BUGGY. LEFT: BECAUSE THI BICYCLE JS 
AN IMPORTANT MEANS OF LOCOMOTION, SCOUTS 
OF FERIF, PENNSYLVANIA, HAVE ORGANIZED A 
CAMPAIGN OF THEIR OWN FOR BICYCLE SAIFTY 

















S it news to you that there were at least fifty thousand Girl 
Scout Victory Gardens in the United States last year? Per- 
haps you were one of these Victory gardeners. If you 

weren't last year, you probably are now and will be helping us 
swell that number to at least seventy-five thousand in 1943. 

All over the country, this autumn, Girl Scouts will be having 
Crop Shows. The shows will be in Girl Scout houses, audi- 
toriums, empty stores, schools, someone's back yard—in fact, 
any place the girls can find to have them! 

What is a Crop Show ? Well, before the war we called them 
garden shows, or flower shows. But with Victory Gardens on 
every corner, we are now calling them Crop Shows. This does 
not mean that flowers will not be exhibited, too. 

The Girl Scouts have written an eleven page pamphlet called 
Crop Shows, and your leader may have a copy free by writing 
to the Program Division, Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Just in case you do not see the pamphlet for some time, we 
would like to tell you some of the reasons why a Crop Show is a 
good idea. 

1. If we know there is going to be a show and we have 
a chance to exhibit something—it will help us take better 
care of our gardens. 

2. It helps us to learn what good standards are in judg- 
ing garden crops. We may think our beets are pretty good, 
but a judge at the show may help us to realize that they 
must be longer, or rounder, or deeper in color to be classed 
as blue ribbon beets. 

3. Naturally we want our friends and neighbors to know 
that we, too, are doing things to help win the war. A Crop 
Show is one way to acquaint them with the fact that some 
Girl Scouts are working hard in a garden to help grow 
food. 

4. Once you have taken part in a Crop Show, you will 
be of value in any community to the people—in wartime 
or peacetime—who are giving flower, vegetable, or fruit 
shows. 


OME Girl Scouts are having Crop Shows with girls from 
the Y.W.C.A. and Camp Fire. This is a pleasant thing to 

do because it helps you get acquainted with girls from other 
organizations. 

A few troops we know about are charging a small sum to each 
exhibitor in a Crop Show and to each person who attends, and 
are donating the money, over and above expenses, to some loca! 
need. Some are having troop shows for their own troop budgets. 
Some troops are having the shows just for the fun of having 
them and are not charging for anything. 

If you are interested in having a Crop Show—to encourage 
Victory Gardens, to help people learn what the standards are 
for good vegetables and flowers, to learn how such a show ts 
organized and run, to get acquainted with more people in your 
community, to give your friends and neighbors an interesting 
and profitable time—then read on! We are going to jot down 
here a few things about the ways of going about a Crop Show. 

First of all, we have a committec. The members of the com- 
mittee may be all girls, or they may be both girls and adults. This 
Crop Show committee should be set up as it is in a regular gar- 
den or flower show, using the committee names. Then, some 
day when you take part in a flower show, you will know how 
it's done; and when you visit one as a spectator, you will un- 
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Conducted by the Program Division, Girl Scouts 
Sketches by KATHLEEN KELLY 


derstand the work that went on beforehand and is still going 
on behind the scenes. 

Naturally, there is a chairman. Under that chairman are the 
following committees—Staging, Classifications, Properties, Judg- 
ing, Publicity, Hospitality, and Finance. 

All the committees have to work to find the place in which 
to have a Crop Show. No place, no show! 

The job of the Staging Committee is to make a floor plan of 
the place chosen for the show, and to see that there are spaces 
for exhibits and that things are attractively arranged and in a 
manner that will give the greatest pleasure to the people who 
attend. 

The Classifications Committee decides the number of Classes 
(such as Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Flower Arrangements, 
and so on) and the exhibits under each class. For example, the 
Class might be Vegetables and the exhibits might be carrots, 
beans, beets, and so on. 

The Judging Committee must find people who know about 
the items exhibited and will consent to act as judges. This 
committee has ready the ribbons, or seals, or whatever is to be 
used to designate first, second, and third prizes, and, if the show 
is large, first, second, and third honorable mention. Ribbons 
are usually used 

There is never a dull moment on the Properties Committee, 
because its members have so many different kinds of things to 
do. For instance, they have to have in readiness such things as 
posters, labels, pails, cleaning cloths, tacks, hammers, and any- 
thing else that 1s needed to get things exhibited, keep the ex- 
hibits in condition, and clean up afterward. 

The Publicity Committee 1s very important. Its members 
have to advertise the show—and that means getting it planned 
well ahead so that the committee has time to advertise. News 
papers, radio, posters, movies, club bulletins, and talking to 
people are all good ways of advertising. 

If the people who come to the show say afterward, “I hope 
the Girl Scouts have a Crop Show next year, I had such a good 
time at this one,” it will probably be due somewhat to the 
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REPORTING for DUTY~ 
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Hospitality Committee, for it ts the duty of the members of this 
nittee to make those who attend feel at home and to intro 
them to one another. If you have a good Hospitality Com- 

ttce, youll find that it will make all the difference in the 

id. 

(he Finance Committee has the duty of finding ways and 

means of covering expenses for a ¢ rop Show if there are ex 

nenses, and there are always a few. If refreshments or other 
articles are to be sold, planning for them ts the job of this com- 
mittee 

As you see, there is a job for everyone in a show of this kind. 
If you aren't on the committee, you will probably be an exhib- 
itor, or you may be both. 

Some troops are having Crop Shows in the autumn, and 
some are having two shows, one in the summer and one in the 
fall. Some are having them for one day and some for two days 

it depends upon what the committee feels it can do and do 
well 

Start early to plan your Crop Show because the classes will 
take some time to decide and they should be announced at least 
a month beforehand. You can't raise a first-prize pumpkin 
overnight! And as all entries have to be grown by the exhibitor 

have mercy, please! 

Some troops are building their Crop Shows around vegetables 
only; some about fruits, some about home-canned fruits and 
vegetables. Some troops are having a combination of all the 
foregoing, together with flowers, flower arrangements, and an 
educational section. The educational section includes special 
things re- 
lated to gardening. 

Here are a few exhibits that Girl Scouts are having in their 
Crop Shows, under the Educational Section: 

Collection of garden insects (not more than twenty-five), 
indicating those which are helpful and those which are injurious 
to the garden. They must be properly mounted and labeled, 
with a short description of habits 
and, if injurious, ways of getting 
rid of them 

». Collection of garden weeds 
(not more than fifteen), properly 
labeled and mounted on charts not 
to exceed 18 x 24 inches. 

3. Ina space not to exceed 12 x 
15 inches, show what food would 
provide for birds’ winter care and 
tell why, on a chart not to exceed 
18 x 24 inches 

i. A birdhouse, or bird feed- 
ing tray, made by the exhibitor. 

5. Miniature garden in a cigar 
box, with the lid held in an up- 
right position to form a_back- 
ground for the garden. Back- 
ground to be designed. Box to be 
painted a suitable color. 

6. A chart, not to exceed 18 x 
24 inches, showing ‘My Garden 
as I Would Have It in 1944." To 
be done in crayons, poster paint, 
water colors, black ink, or a com- 
bination 


OP SHOWS 


Chart of your own garden 
and photographs of the garden 
in different stages. 

8. Kodachrome, or black and 
white slides, of flowers and ‘or 
vegetables taken by exhibitor. 

9. By original drawings, pho- 
tographs, pictures, or charts not 
to exceed 18 x 2-4 inches, show 
some of the other inhabitants of 
a garden, such as toads, earth- 
worms, snails, snakes, moles, 
rabbits, woodchucks, and so on 

and tell why you believe 
they are valuable, or harmful, 
to a garden 

You can probably think of 
dozens of other good’ exhibits 
to have in an Educational Sec- 
tion. 

Some Girl Scout troops feel 
that one of the most interest- 
ing things about a Crop Show 
is that they get acquainted 
with people-—-boys and girls 
and adults-—in other organiza- 
tions such as garden clubs, hor- 
ticultural societies, Farm Bu- 
Extension Services, 
Granges, 4-H Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Reserves (Y.W.C.A.), and 
Y.M.C.A. They come in con- 
tact with these people because 
they are spectators, advisers, 
and sometimes exhibitors. A 
Crop Show is a nice way of 
getting parents to know each 
other and of getting new mem- 
bers for a troop. Girls like to 
join a troop that is “doing 
something” and a Crop Show 
is certainly “doing”! 

Some troops are having a 
section where parents, other 
adults, and boys and_ girls 
from other organizations can 
exhibit 

We believe Crop Shows en- 
courage good gardening-—and 
that is why Girl Scouts believe 
it is one way of reporting to 
Uncle Sam for duty. 


reaus, 


Girl Scouts and Leaders! 


Do you find these pages helpful 
in your troop work? Have you 
any suggestions? Write the Pro- 
gram Division, Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17, New York. 
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LOFTY STICKS HIS NECK OUT 


The heterogeneous company of contestants 
duly gathered in the Grange Hall on the 
eventful afternoon of the quiz party. Lo- 
retta was helpless with nervous giggles; Jane 
Jarvis stood as stiff as a poker; Margie 
looked enchanting, though slightly appre- 
hensive. Bushy had done her best with her 
unruly mop of hair, and was much more 
presentable than her brother had expected 
she might be. He had half feared she might 
wear her sloppy boat clothes—you never 
could tell! Lofty himself, elegant in white 
flannels, greeted Mrs. Millington Pomfret 
with assurance and assembled his band of ex 
perts around the large table which was to be 
their battlefield. 


FROM the kitchen at the back of the build- 
ing came the clink of teacups being set 
out, and in the hall itself there was an ex 
pectant buzz of talk. A good cross section 
of the village—both local and imported 
was represented in the audience, and Mrs. 
Millington Pomfret bobbed to and fro in 
their midst like an amiable pouter pigeon. 
Then she bustled to the front of the room. 

“Dear friends,” she announced, motioning 
for silence with a plump little hand, “the 
bright young folks have consented to put on 
for us this afternoon a little quiz program 
just like the ones we all enjoy so much over 
the radio. There will be a prize of one dol 
lar’s worth of War Stamps, and I know we're 
all going to enjoy ourselves. Now I will in- 
troduce the master of ceremonies, Mr. Ed- 
ward Ryder, whom we all know and admire, 
I'm sure.” 

She started the applause, and Lofty bowed 
complacently. He explained that each con 
testant in turn would ask a question of the 
others, and that if a question was missed it 
might be answered by the next in line able 
to do so. Mrs. Olmsted, he said, would keep 
score. So they got off to a prompt start with 
Jane Jarvis’s questions, Her manner was not 
at all ingratiating and her queries were rather 
stilted. 

“Is the fish course served before or after 
the meat course she demanded severely. 

“T never realized,” thought Bushy to her 
self, “what it is that Jane's going to be. A 
schoolmarm, of course.” Then she replied, 
“Before, I believe-——but the OPA would never 
let us have fish and meat at the same meal, 
even if we could get them!” 

Everybody laughed except Jane, who passed 
swiftly on to Lofty with, “What is a flying 
buttress?” 

Lofty cleared his throat and said rapidly, 
“A flying buttress is a detachment of troops 
thrown out to protect the flank of a retreat- 
ing army.” 

Jane sounded the dismal gong that marked 
a failure, and Margie, sitting to leeward of 
Lofty, ventured that a flying buttress was a 
sort of strengthening arch used in Gothic 
architecture—and Jane nodded agreement. 
Loretta giggled and said she'd been thinking 
it was a big bomber—or was that a Flying 
Fortress ? 

Bill's questions were equally divided he 
tween baseball and music. “What type of 
instrument,” he inquired, glittering at Lofty 
through his spectacles, “is an English horn?” 

“An English horn,” Lofty stated firmly, ‘is 
a form of trumpet used in England while 
coaching, or in the chase.” 


To his horrjfied surprise, Lofty got the 
gong again, and it was Jane who volunteered 
that an English horn is a woodwind instru- 
ment in the orchestra. Loretta was so over- 
come by giggles that she lost her question 
paper on the floor, and knocked heads with 
Roy trying to retrieve it, which further in- 
capacitated her. She finally asked for the 
names of three handsome masculine movie 
stars, a query easily disposed of. In fact, the 
experts made short work of Loretta. Her 
final question she evidently hoped would im- 
part a classical touch to her contribution. 
Complete this quotation,” she said. “ ‘To 


be or not to be 


“"That is the question,” said Bushy 
promptly. 

“Yes, it is,” said Loretta. 

“What d’'you mean, ‘Yes, it is’?” Bushy 
wanted to know. 

It is the question,” said Loretta. 
Bushy repeated. 

The audience began to heave with laughter 
and Lofty rapped on the table, where his ex 


That ts the question, 


perts were one by one dissolving helplessly. 

That is the answer,” Bushy said. 

What is the answer? Loretta asked, 
ce mpletely rattled. 

That 1s the question’ is the answer,” 
Bushy gasped. 

Loretta, between hysterical giggles, man 
aged to look at her paper. “Oh, so it is! Of 


' 


course it 1s That is the question’ is the an 


swer. Hee, hee, hee—I see now. Oh, deat 
hee. hee ” 

It was really fortunate that this was Lo 
retta’s final query, for she was completely in 
capable of further effort. Every one was 
sobered by Roy who, though he had dis 
carded the worst of his farads and coulombs, 
was still fairly technical. 

“One might say that the atmosphere is 
slightly electric at this point,” said Lofty, at 
tempting to bring in a sparkle of wit. He 
nevertheless missed his question, which dealt 
with dry cells in series. Dick Howard spe 
cialized, for some unknown reason, in fishes 

though his hobby was known to be print- 
ing. Every one did quite well with the fishes 
except Lofty, who erroneously stated that a 
red snapper was a species of turtle. 


Busnr’s questions were assorted, though 

a strong nautical tinge was noticeable. 
She had thought them up while lying on her 
back in the sea-sled, which perhaps ac 
counted for this. 

“What is meant by ‘taking up a gusset?’ ”’ 
she inquired of Lofty. 

The previous question had dealt in honest 
seafaring fashion with grommets and gaskets, 
and without a moment's thought, Lofty re- 
plied, “Taking up a gusset means making 
a small reef in a sail.” 

Bushy gave him the gong with a certain 
veiled relish and looked at Margie, who said, 
“It means picking up the stitches along the 
side of the foot, when knitting a sock.” 

Lofty’s red face offered a fine contrast to 
his elegant white flannels when he took over 
for his own questions. Hasty calculation 
made him realize that, so far, he had not 
made a single correct answer. His present 
air of extreme erudition was intended to off- 
set any previous impression. 

“Who.” he inquired, “or what, were Geri 


and Freki?” 
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Naturally, nobody knew they were Odin’s 
wolves. 

‘Distinguish,’ said Lofty, “between a pro- 
lepsis and a prosneusis."” Bushy groaned 
audibly. “A prolepsis,” Lofty intoned, ‘is, 
in Stoic philosophy, the minor premise of a 
modus ponens. A prosneusis is the position 
angle of the part of the moon first eclipsed 

‘Define a ‘rusalka,’"’ Lofty proceeded in 
exorably. No one cared whether it was a 
Russian water nymph or not. A blank score 
followed Edward Lofting’s intellectual inter 
lude and the applause was cautious. It was 
a distinct relief to have Marjorie’s charming 
personality close the program. A tantalizing 
aroma of hot cheese crackers was beginning 
to permeate the room, and Mrs. Pomfret was 
hovering in and out at the back of the | 
Some one actually knew that John Tyler was 
the tenth president of the United States, and 
Margie beamed prettily at Bushy as she posed 
her final question. 

Imitate the appearance of a giraffe and 
emit the sound it utters.” 

Bushy grinned and thrust her neck upward 
as far as it would go. No sound escaped her 
Margie smiled. 





“Is that your answer?” 
“Well, you're 

Lofty, next in turn, cut in with a final ef 
fort to redeem himself. ‘My sister evidently 
thought you said ‘omit,’ not ‘emit,’ "” he ob 
served. Then, sticking out his neck an in- 
credible distance above his collar, he closed 
his eyes and cried, "Glarp! Glarp!” in an 
unexpectedly piercing falsetto, 

When the laughter diced down, Margie’s 
gentle voice could be heard. “But Bushy was 
perfectly right! Giraffes can’t make = any 
noise—they haven't any vocal cords.” 

“My brother,” said Bushy drily, “didn't 
distinguish after all between ‘omit’—leave 
out, and ‘emit'—let out. From the Latin, I 
believe.” 

Lofty’s neck, settling slowly to its usual 
dimensions, was a shade redder than before. 
The shrill echo of that cry still tortured his 
ears. Mrs. Olmsted, announcing the score, 
figured with some surprise that Bushy stood 
first and Margie second. Lofty’s name ended 
the list—for even Loretta had answered sev- 
eral questions correctly. 

Bushy put her four green War Stamps in 
her pocket and headed for the tea table as 
fast as she could make her way through the 
crowd. 

“A thirsty sort of job,” she grinned, brush- 
ing aside congratulations. “Oh, I just hap- 
pened to get all the easy questions! Of 
course nobody could answer those terribl 
ones of Lofty’s.” 

Mrs. Pomfret was hurrying forward with a 
plate of sandwiches. She had not taken in 
the cause of all the merriment over the final 
question. 

“Thank you so much, Edward,” she cooed. 
“We have never had such an amusing and 
instructive little program. Do have a sand 
wich! The ladies are all agreed you must 
help us out again. And we want you especial- 
ly next time 

Lofty beamed. The reward of intelligence 
was to be his after all. The caliber of his 
questions could not fail to be appreciated 
“Delighted, I'm sure,” he murmured, reviv 
ing himself with a swallow of tea. 

“We want you to be the chief performer 


(Continued on page 31) 
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ISLAND OF MANY MASTERS 

The war that has come to Sicily 1s nothing 
new except for its modern weapons. Sicily 
has been often ravaged. Probably no island 
on earth has been fought for so many times. 

The peaceful Sicily of only a few years ago 
—the tourist's Sicily—is still fresh in many 
an American's mind. He remembers it as a 
land of mountains, of villages nestling against 
rocky slopes and looking down on Homer's 
“wine-dark” sea. A amiable 
peasants seemed always to be washing their 
clothes and never to be washing themselves. 
A land of poverty, rich only in roses, huge 


land where 





geraniums, pink-flowered cactus, orange blos 
soms. A land pedestrians, moving 
lazily through village streets, 
so loath to get out of the way of the horsc 
drawn cabs that when they 
and hurt—so it was said—the law 
punished the pedestrians and not the drivers! 
The trains of that Sicily of the past seemed 
almost toylike to Americans. They ran at 
the breathless speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour, and at that speed they shook and rat- 
tled and, as one American put it, “just about 


whose 
narrow were 
were run over 
courts 


bit themselves.” They were never on time. 
But they were safe to travel in. 
“You can feel secure in our trains,” smil- 


ing Sicilian conductors used to tell tourists, 
in the rapid-fire Italian characteristic of the 
island. “Sicily lives largely on its visitors 
from other countries. If our trains killed Si- 
cilians or Italians, it would be small loss. But 
kill foreigners? A thousand times no! We 
could not afford it.” 

If tourists 
learned that, through the ages, the 
island has been a battleground—the cockpit 
of Europe. Its original, primitive inhabitants, 
the Sikans, were conquered by the Siculi ot 
Siceli—from the Italian mainland 
the island its name. Phoenicians, urging their 
long galleys out of the East, were the next to 
come. They seized miles of the coast, only 
to be dispossessed by the Greeks, whose first, 
tentative colonies grew into flourishing towns. 

The Greeks ruled Sicily for about five hun- 


studied Sicily’s history they 


down 


-who gave 


dred years and gave it its most brilliant era. 


Plato thought some of his deep thoughts 


STEP WITH THE TI 


By Latrobe Carroll 


there. Sappho lived there, under the rolling 
clouds of a typical, rainy winter, then lin- 
gered beneath the soft skies of the spring and 
the dry 


lov ed 


summers downpour of sun. She 
imperishable 
verses. Aeschylus, too, visited the island. 

The Carthaginians ended the Greek rule, 
and, in their turn, were ousted by the Ro- 
mans. Vandals came next, and conquered 

then Saracens, then Normans. 

Finally, in 1860, Garibaldi made Sicily a 
part of the modern kingdom of Italy. 

The big isiand—it's twice the size of Con- 
necticut—now has about four million f 
hundred thousand people living on it. It’s 
dominated by Mount Etna, Europe's greatest 
active volcano, and it is a region of frequent 
eruptions and earthquakes. Still vivid in 
many Sicilian minds is that tragic date 
December 28, 1908—-when an earthquake al- 
Messina, the important 
city, and killed more than seventy-five thou- 
sand of its people. 

Long ago, when Italians thought of Sicily 
they thought of grain, for the island used to 
be the granary of Rome. 
mainly wheat—still sprout on the 
plateau and are harvested in simple ways, 
with oxen and donkeys helping. (The sketch 
Sicilian farmer driving his long- 
horned oxen). But oranges and lemons are 
Sicily’s mainstay now. Important, too, are 
sulphur mined from volcanic rocks, olives, 
grapes, and salt. 

Hendrik Van Loon, in his Geography, has 
said that life in warm, fertile Sicily was per- 
haps too easy, too comfortable 


Sicily and said so in 


four 


most erased most 


Some cereals 


central 


shows a 


for during 
more than two thousand years the Sicilians 
have submitted peacefully to the rule of one 
tyrant after Anyone reading Mr. 
Van Loon’s words might be led to reflect 
that, too true to type, the modern Sicilians 
counterparts in Italy 
proper—have tamely accepted a despotic gov- 
ernment: government by Fascists. 

But the war that has come to Sicily, as 
part of the liberating crusade against Italy 
and Axis-held Europe, can have 
only one end. -the sooner the bet 
ter—a Sicily freed of the Fascist regime will 
welcome travelers again. Once more tourists 
will sit in toylike trains and ride through 
fields of flowers and look down on the seas 
that Homer sang about. 

Once again they will read Sicily’s history 
and marvel at the meek way in which Sicil- 
ians let themselves be ruled by tyrants. But 
they'll feel a lift of the spirit when they come 
to the end of the chapter that tells how the 
Allies rid the island of its latest despot— 
Mussolini. 


another. 


together with their 


southern 
Some day 
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THE GERMANS COULDN’T HOLD HIM 


There's a saying that General Henri Hon 


oré Giraud has three slogans, “Beat the 
Boche! ‘Beat the Boche!’ “Beat the 
Boche! 


The wisecrackers who say this are over- 
simplifying. But still it's true that General 
Giraud is a simple man with a mind which 
runs on few tracks, and hatred of the Ger- 
mans is one of those tracks. 

The general has been called “the great 
escapist” of two wars. In 1914 he escaped 
from his German captors and reached Hol- 
land by playing the rdle of a butcher's boy. 
Later, “the butcher's boy,” now the colonel 
of a triumphant French regiment, was re- 
ceiving the surrender of Abd-el-Krim, leader 
of the Riffs in North Africa. 

In the present war the Germans captured 
him once more. This was when he was in 
command of the Ninth Army, after it had 
suffered defeat at Sedan. The Nazis 
taking no chances with their prisoner, this 
or so they thought. They put him in 
the fortress of Koenigstein, and there he re- 
mained for two long years. But his thoughts 
were constantly on escape. He perfected his 
German and collected string for a rope. 

When, one glad day, he received from a 
friend the gift of a ham with a length of tele- 
phone wire concealed in it, the rope was 
completed. On it he slid down from his cell 
window, tore his hands, but got away. The 


were 


time 


dle he played this time was that of a Swiss 


salesman. Friends supplied the credentials 





which helped him reach unoccupied France 

When General Giraud started on his jour 
ney by plane and submarine to join the 
United Nations’ invasion of North Africa, he 
went disguised as an old woman! Strange 
role for the man who is training the French 
army of liberation—an army which may num- 
ber four hundred thousand. 

General de Gaulle, the French patriot, is 
credited with more political insight than 
Giraud, and so with greater popularity. But 
he, too, would say in Giraud’s own words, 
“For French patriots only one thing counts 
France and her Empire. There is but onc 


aim, Victory!" 
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{ THE EYE THE ENEMY FEARS 
\\ en in our age of mechanical miracles a 
; device sometimese comes along tl 
4 ng enough to make the world sit up 
ie take notice. One such device is an oddly 
{ | d invention called radar (short fi 
a Leentnae ets 
» detecting and ranging’). 
patient research which led to radar 
long ago. In the mid 1920's, certain 
A ican scientists discovered that i-high 
\ | ncy (extremely short) WAVES 
N struck a distant object—say a ship, « 
-were reflected from that object. I: 
words, they “bounced back.” The time 
k them to make the round trip was al 
nfinitesimal since they moved with the 
f light, a hundred and eighty-six 
d miles a second. But s Was 
able. 
During those same years, a few scientists 
] 
c 
c 
r 
i! 
h 
r. 
it 
d England were making similar experiments. 
|. By 1930 our engineers, using this “rad 
5 liscovery, had worked out a device by 
| which they could detect an unseen plane high 
: uir, By 1934 they had developed the 
- nvention until it could tell them a plane's 
I n and how far away it was. Dr. 
d John H. Dellinger, of the National Bureau 
os t Standards’ radio division, was the head of 
d this pioneering group. 
fe Meanwhile a Scottish scientist, Robert 
* Alexander Watson-Watt, had been working E : 
- « the same lines—quite independenth ver have that three’s-a-crowd 
% for the nations of those days weren't sharing feeling? You tag along and 
ts ae teat " on Watt — feel unwanted. And it dawns on 
is p of leading Dritish research workers. : 
1 Dein tale’ te = anBinbatuees you all over again—no fellow’s looking your 
, (into action in the great blitzes of 1940 way. You don’t cause any heart-burn. Yet 
. press yey the plenes hat sheet i here you are, a honey to look at. Just maybe 
- Lut te out of the skies and won the Bat ; ! : 
" ted Weleate. you're a little low-geared. Not much shine. 
ven \t Pearl Harbor, radar gave warning of Why not listen to your Mom when she 
¢ ¢ Aiohte + “ lar her th 
Di iene Japanese planes when they says mind your vittles? That old up-and-at-em 
Is till more than thirty minutes away. But igi P : . 
1 States Army otficer failed to heed spirit comes partly from getting proper 
ing. nourishment. Three good meals every day 
t s Sig me st spectacular secret starting u ith breakfast! 
which hasnt deen kept a Gark se ‘ é 
the American and British publics. No cause for gloom, here. Breakfast can be 
lt sce” through mist, or fog, total fun. Try Wheaties— crisp, golden flakes. 
gicis. a iad “eagparaicdty oa r Top a rousing bowlful with fruit and some 
submarines on the oceans surface, 7 i : 
se submerged. ’ the groove milk. Then go to it. 
gives a defense station the Get !A ; Bet you'll like Wheaties Sunshiny toasted 
Py ea — 5a : ‘“ ‘ deers WITH g \% flakes, packed with a nut-sweet flavor. 
” Fighter-plane pilots, ¢ Brimming with nourishment, too. 
"2 gunners, or both, can then work with Wheaties are flakes of whole wheat. They 
ze ; Wee offer vitamins, minerals, proteins, 
-h “ » peace comes, the radu weapor _ “ 
a s proved so revolutionary in food-energy. Stuff you need. 
» bring numerous benefits Tomorrow, start getting on the beam. 
AS ; ——— It ay TO Ee ee, ee Have Wheaties for breakfast! 
in f ‘o sate landings through ever 
ut togs. It will bring ships into hart 
be t p control the motor trathc on our | 
£ | “Wheaties” ts a registered trade mark of 
ere ay ee ee Serie Se GENERAL MILLS, ING., Minneapolis, Mis 
ate . lie, radar Is Stunding Lut? | 
tegzic points on our shores, It's a 
ne ce eye that never shut 
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her hair was done? It will suit Mary Fred.” 

Dinner seemed to Mary Fred entirely un- 
necessary. After she had had her bath, Hat- 
tie seated her before the dressing table and 
flicked a firm, deft comb through her dark 
brown hair. 

Mary Fred wore her as did 
percent of the girls at Harkness High, with 
i casual pompadour on top and the rest fall 
ing in loose, uneven, curly lengths. “You're 
good, Hattie,” she said now, watching in the 
mirror as Hattie did things to her front and 
side hair that made it less little-girlish, 
though she left the rest falling, tumbled and 
soft, to touch her shoulders. “You ought to 
You did start out to be one, 


hair, ninety 


be a hairdresser. 
didn’t you? 

I'd have been one,” Hattie said dully, “if 
it hadn't been for Mrs. Gaylord. 
pulling a few tangled wisps of hair out of 
the comb. Slowly she pulled them out, wound 
them around her finger, threw the hair spiral 
into the wastebasket. “I needed to get a 
little ahead before I could go home 
and open my own parlor, so I went to work 
for Mrs. Gaylord. Then I had to have an 
operation. She was so good to me. She got 
the best doctors, she paid my hospital. It's 
hard to go against anyone who's done things 


She was 


money 


for you.” 

It isn't too late, is it, for you to go into 
heauty parlor work if you like it?” 

Hattie said wearily, “Year after year, year 
after year, I think I will break away and do 
for myself. Kindness makes slaves and weak 
lings of people so much easier than unkind 


ness. Here, I'll put your make-up on. Mrs 
Gaylord thought you needed a darker make 
up.” 


Hattie picked up the dress, slipped it care 
fully over Mary Fred's head. While she was 
pulling the skirt down, Mary Fred straight 
ened the lace sleeves, pulled up the zipper 
that black lace fit enough 
to show the cobweb design in it 

From the minute het 
the black lace which topped the diaphanous 
skirt—that wasn't ordinary pink, but a shell 
pink which was more of a glow than a color 
unreal feeling that she was 
Her hair didn't feel like Mary 
her eyes didn’t seem to look out 
heart didn’t seem 


made the snugly 


head showed above 


she had an 
someone else. 
Fred's hair; 
of Mary Fred's face; her 
to beat in Mary Fred's body 

She even turned at the door and looked 
back—at the saddle brogues with those dirty 
wrinkles across the instep, at the scarf frayed 
at the from much tying and 
over her head, and they seemed to belong to 
another girl. To a mop-squeezer. Not to this 
queen in a that was cocksure, even 
insolent. Certainly no one could say of this 
girl, “There's that poor kid Dike Williams 
gave a song and dance to, and then chucked 
overboard! 

Elizabeth had been warming 
the fragrant oil for the baby’s nightly rub. 
She stared at her laughed 
But, Mary Fred, where are you? You look 
like a twenty-year-old divorcee.” 

Mary Fred looked at her as from a great 
height. How had she ever thought that 
Elizabeth was glamour plus? Elizabeth had 
nevet dress that looked like some 
thing from a Hollywood premiére. She said, 
Did you notice how Hattie pinned the pink 
back of my hair? She 


ends untying 


dress 


downstairs 


uneasily 


sister, 


wor a 


imellias across the 
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of fur 


picked up the soft weight 
descended the stairs. 

Ander waiting at the foot of the 
stairs. He held the fur evening coat for her, 
whistled low. “And here I was getting ready 
to pat you on the back and give you a word 
of cheer, thinking you'd be scared of what 
lay ahead.’ 

Not in this dress,’ ‘I feel like 
a lady spy leading on her victim.” 

Ander sometimes said strange things. He 

“I'd like you bette: 


a little scared.’ 


coat, 


was 


she said. 


said now, if you were 


T WASN'T until the 

the dress was hung in the closet and Mary 
Fred was in her striped butcher-boy pajamas 
with one pocket almost ripped off, that she 
came back to herself. As she passed the pink- 
and-white bassinet, she peered in and saw 
that it was empty. She whispered, “Elizabeth, 
where's the baby?” 

Elizabeth jerked upright in bed. With her 
hair in two soft pigtails and her cheeks 
flushed with sleep, she looked young and like 
Beany. And in that sleepy moment, she mut 
tered the thoughts that must have been up 
permost in her mind. “I wanted him on the 
right here by the bed. And so I 
put him there. I bootlegged one of the 
nighties we made and put it on him. He's 
my baby and Don'’s—and neither of us had 
anything to do with that fancy bassinet.’ 
She snuggled back sleepily on her pillow, 
her hand groping toward the baby to be sure 
he was covered. 


dance was over and 


chairs 


In her own bed on the porch, Mary Fred 
stretched out. The fresh night wind blew 
ecross her face and she reached down and 


pulled the blanket at the foot of the bed up 
under her Lying there, the 
through het 


chin 
passed 
like pictures on a 
she Itked the 
high girl in 


closer 


evenings events mind 


screen, She wasn't sure 
heroine, that flippant, head 
a dress almost alarming in its 
sophisticated loveliness 


And the 


the dress 


girl's arrogance had lived up to 
Ander had said, as he helped her 
into the car, “You might sit back there with 
Aunt Lucille She had felt a covert friend 
liness on the woman's part, as though she 
wanted to make a friendly overture. But the 
aloof to the woman who 
had referred to her as one of “the awful 
Malones 

Now Mary Fred's feet felt cold at the foot 
of the bed; she crooked her knees and pulled 
them up into the warmer area. She went on 
watching the reel. Ander guiding the girl 
through the hotel lobby—the Spring Formal 
wasn't held at the school gym, but in one of 
the hotel ballrooms downtown. Ander, for 
all he from a Wyoming ranch, was 
equally at home in a city. Mary Fred saw 
again the check-girl’s envious adulation as 


girl had sat coolly 


was 


she folded the blond fur coat, and the girl's 
chin went up a little higher 
But she hadn't been very 


kind, that girl 


in the black lace. She hadn't cared because 
her dress made Lila’s white look eighth- 
gradish. When Alberta, standing in front 


of the powder room mirror, said, “I don't 
know why this zipper sort of bunches,” she 
could have hunted a pin and done something 
about it. And when Janet, the generous, said 
from her rustling red taffeta, “Mary Fred 
you'll knock ‘em for a loop,” why didn’t she 
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assure her, “So will you, honey’? The old 
Mary Fred would have. 

But this—this part of the reel—Mary Fred 
in her butcher-boy pajamas couldn't go over 
without her heart thumping under the blan- 
kets. Dike Williams had claimed every 
dance he could get with her. Dike had said, 
Mary Fred, you're knockout drops, you're 


straight-arm stagger. What's happened to 
you?” 

You'd be surprised!" 

This fellow you came with—he hasn't 


de-geed me out of the picture, has he?” The 
old Mary Fred, mop-squeezer, would have 
been fool enough to have blurted out, “Oh 
no, he couldn't—he couldn't ever! Ander is 
just nice, but you—you're de-gee.” 

But the girl in the black lace only laughed 
We'll not talk about that.” And 
the dress had her the flippant  in- 
souciance to tell him that he might as well 
drop her like a hot potato, because Martie 
Malone wasn't the kind to boost a football 
player on anything but football ability 

Dike had answered, “Don’t you drop me, 
squaw—and don't hate me. It’s you I'm in- 
terested in now. When I saw you come in 
the door tonight, I fell for you. You're a 
and smooth—and 

He had gone even further. The next dance, 
1¢ had danced het a corner under the 
balcony. “Look, Toots, I wouldn't blame you 
for holding it against me that I—that | 
wanted to get next to Martie Malone. But 


and said, 


given 


queen how! 


! into 


that’s past history now—that’s when I 
thought you were—were- 
Just a handy little mop-squeezer,” she 


finished. 

Don't rub it in. Now I'm rushing jo0« 
get that, Bright Eyes ?—and I don’t care who 
father happens to be. Couldn't you 
keep on liking me if I laid my heart at your 
tect?” 

Maybe,” Mary Fred said. But her quiver 
ing heart was arguing with the old Mary 
Fred. “That is past history—his wanting to 
feather at State. I know 
Father it was a scabby trick—but 
it is past history. Now he likes me.” 

‘Can't we go right on from here?’ Dike 
begged. “You be my squaw for everything 
that comes along?” 

Dates for all basketball games and 
after-school social hours and athletic dances 
and rallies, that girls always worried about 
being asked to! To double-date with senior 
couples! To have freshmen girls point you 
out! The thought was so breath-taking that 
she pushed aside her condemnation 

‘Sound okay to you, Mary Fred?” 

Sounds okay to me 

So instead of dropping her like a_ hot 
potato, Dike had cut in again and again 
Dike’s girl, Sylvia, had watched them with 
tight lips. At school parties she had watched 
them with a complacency which Mary Fred 
knew now could be translated, “I needn't 
worry about Dike rushing Mary Fred Malone 
it itll get him to State U next year with 
me.” But now she didn't look at all serene 

The girl with the pink camellias in her 
hair had been too excited to be kind. One of 
the refreshment committee had sought her 
out. “Mary Fred, the caterer is raising an 
awful There are about seven sherbert 


your 


his nest next year 


would say 


those 


row. 


cups that haven't been turned in. You know 
(Continued on page 32) 
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LOFTY STICKS 


Ww 
~ 


, so versatile, Edward dear—isn't he 
tile, Beatrice? That last bit was so amus- 
the hippopotamus, or whatever it was! 

= vant you to do a whole set of animal 
tions for us!” 

But, Mrs. Pomfret—" gurgled Lofty help- 

choking on his tea. 

Now don't be modest, dear boy,” cried 

od lady archly. “We know you can do 


ing.” She bustled away, distributing 





lwiches as she went. 

Bushy stood with her jaw slightly ajar 
watching Lofty’s face with real apprehension 
People his age just couldn't have apoplexy, 
she suppose d. 

ll Lewis, his mouth full of gingerbread, 
slapped Lofty playfully on the shoulder 
Well, Edward, my boy,” he said, “you sure 

your neck out that time, all right, all 
right, all right, hey?” 





Lofty ran his finger tremblingly between 
that neck and his collar, and there was noth 
ing highbrow in his retort. “You shut up! 
he mumbled and made his way unhappily to 
the door, 


PORCH-PARTY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGI 


now, before Phyl and Meg come back. 1 sup 
pose, after this, they'll never trust me with 
ing again.” 

Aunt Marcia’s eyes suddenly danced. “Dil 
sev, can you keep a secret?” she demanded. 
At Dilsey’s solemn nod, she went on, “Well, 
can I, And I see no reason why the girls 

know anything about this little ad 
<. 


Dilsey’s eyes kindled with surprise and 


gratitude. She choked a little as she turned 
toward the door. “Aunt Marcia, you always 
were a double-barreled brick! 

Wait a minute, dear,” Miss Merriam 
called after her. For goodness sake, don't 


go off without the silver! 
Oh, I wouldn't take it now,” Dilsey pro 
1, shocked at the thought. “I wouldn't 

né of taking it again. 
Quickly re-tying the string, Miss Merriam 
pl 1 the package in her hands. I know 
| this time. Of course 


be more carctu 


re going to take it. Why, you cant get 


without it tomorrow at the porch 
par 
» mnly, Dilsev stepped out into the soft 
evening, the package under her 
N n hour ago she had walked over thes 
paving stones with an ordeal ahead of 
he faced. And now there was no « 
ore and, so tar as she knew She 
a care in the world. Relief and grat: 
titude to Aunt Marcia, to Mr, Skitt 
t mysterious fate which scemed t 
Pp ve her own destiny and always 
ier, before it was too late, from. the 
ences of her own heedlessness filled 
ng. She clutched the package of sils 
She vo back to the house and then, if she 
hn { with her preparations for the party 
Perhaps there would be time to play ping- 


pong at the Kenyons’ after all. 


Are you 
cheating yourself 
out of 
good times? 





You may be losing out on the fun—the companion- 
ship—confidence—every girl should have! Just because 
of misinformation about what’s taboo on “difficult” 
days ! 

Find out for sure (and for free) just what to do 
and not to do at “certain” times. It’s all in the new, 
young minded booklet, “As One Girl To Another”. 

This fact-crammed handbook advises you about 


bathing, 


dancing, swimming, sports. Sets you right on 
social contacts; mental attitude. Improves your poise. 
And besides answering your intimate questions, it pro- 
vides you with a special calendar to help you keep tal 
on your periods—and plan your “doings” accordingly. 

So get your copy, quick! Mail the coupon, and 
“As One Girl To Another” is yours—for free—from 
the makers of Kotex* Sanitary Napkins! 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Write in your name and address and mail 
: to Post Office Box 31434, Dept. AG-9, 
Chicago 54, Ill. A copy of “As One Girl To 


Another” will be sent postpaid and free. 





Name 


SS = a State 
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CONTI 


how they leave them sitting around just any- 
where.” 

“Sorry, but I'm not going to peer under 
every potted palm. Let someone else worry 
about them.’” And she had danced off with 
Dike. She was thropgh mop-squeezing while 
others queened. 

Ander had fitted in nicely. The girls had 
said, “What a lad, Mary Fred! He knows his 
way around well as_ the 


town as corral.” 


THE AMERICAN 


GIRL 


MEET the MALONES 


Mary Fred couldn't be sorry, for Dike had 
noticed them. “ 


had smiled at her as they danced. 


HE Monday after the dance, Mary Fred 
Malone walked up the steps of Harkness 
High, a different girl. Even as in the strange 
case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, she couldn't 
step back into the rdle of mop-squeezer at 
Harkness. And why should she try? Wasn't 


Lady of the camellias, eh?” he 
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They were getting their wraps out of their 


locker, and Mary Fred was still flushed and 
breathless from the last dance. She coul 
only answer challengingly, “So what?” 


Lila said earnestly, “But that wasn’t cricke 
of him, Mary Fred. It was a snide trick, 
You couldn't fall for a fellow who'd do that, 
I mean a Malone couldn't.” 

Because Mary Fred knew in her heart that 
Lila was right, she answered all the more 


He's hero stuff, that ride-em cowboy from she Dike’s squaw? Wasn't she a queen now? flippantly, “What do you want me to do— 
Wyoming.” But to the girl who publicly denounce him? And 
had eyes only for Dike Wil- where would that get me? 
liams’s black curly head, he was SDDOD DS DD OD DDD D>D<D-D- After all, Dike isn’t poison ivy 
merely a tall, quiet boy with ) ( —at least you're the only one at 
thoughtful blue eyes. He was , CAMPING—FARM STYLE ? Harkness who seems to. think 
only someone who was there : . so.” 
when you needed him, like the % ( Lila didn’t answer that. She 
stirrups to press hard on in ) “How much did you pick?”........ “Hope it doesn’t rain : only said, “I always looked up 
hurdle jumping. And to think » before the hay is in’........ “I didn't know there were so) to you. I never thought you'd 
she had been so terrified of this many different kinds of weeds—but we cleaned them all out think popularity was every- 
hurdle! of the potato patch, even the prickly } ons ¢ thing. Her lips were trem: 
Ander brought her home. At This is campfire conversation at Camp W endy- very ) bling os the Ged & cca oa 
¢ : special camp in Ulster County, New York, where the 100 \ 4: . 
the foot of the stairs she had . her head. 


said, “Well, did you suffer too 


campers are working on farms instead of swimming 
and doing all the more usual things that camping 


, hiking, , 
‘implies. ‘\ 


Mary Fred had an impulse to 


terribly doing your good deed ? V Until this past summer, Camp Wendy was a typical Girl | put her arms around Lila and 
She had been getting away 4 Scout camp but, as one camper expresses it, “In 1943 we say, “I know what you mean, 
with remarks like that all the “ went hayseed in a big way.” Clad in blue jeans, work shirts, Lila,” but at that moment Dike, 
evening, but she didn't get “ and big straw hats, the campers’ day begins at 5 e —_ surrounded as usual by the 
; ) y ’ : 
away with that one. “Pretty ) special exercises to keep muscles in good Farm Aide condt basketball fellows, called from 
eeibly * tion. Then breakfast, packing lunch—and off they go in 4 ae 
terribly,” he admitted. He even ,) ’ the top stair, “Hurry up, gal, 
Sessile , ld shak ? school busses to farms within a radius of fifteen miles where ( | a oe 
went further a set \ the Scouts put in a full day of farm work. Some of them and lets get that coke before 
' Fd , 7 » dad 
you, you little coot! If ever «pick fruit and vegetables, others weed, hoe, and rake and ¥ my windpipe cracks. 


anybody worked hard at peace- 


making between you folks and girl. 


help bring in the hay. 
In fact nearly 


all of them come from +. 


None of the cé impers is a native farm ( 


York and 


After that, Mary Fred and 
Lila walked to school just the 


Aunt Lu, I have its suburbs in Westchester, Long Island, and New Jersey, same, shared the same _ locker, 
“Here it comes,” Mary Fred ¢ with a sp inkling from upstate towns and cities. ate lunch together, but Mary 
said brightly. “Aunt Lu’s heart ) . When evening comes, the Scouts come back to camp Fred could feel that their friend- 
f gold beating under dia- §, for a swim or a quiet row about the lake, games (the sit- ship wasn't the warm, bright 
of go eating under a ) down variety have been very popular) and general relaxa- ( P . . 5 
mond tiara, » tion. The day winds up with campfires, with conversation | thing it always had been. 
“If she had a tiara, she'd “ mostly about the day's work just completed and tomorrow's Nor could she step back into 


wear it on her head,” he cor- 


rected. “I soften her up by tell- A 

ing her what real folks you Ma- «Jersey 

lones are year. 

“In our heathenish way, of 

course. ' with the 
and I think to myself, , 

‘Now everything will be hunky- 4 

dory. We'll go together down- ,) 


and Aunt Lu will see that 
Mary Fred its a nice 
ing kid’—’ 

ie ‘the 

I'm through being a_ nice, 0? 
well-meaning kid,’ Mary Fred » 
flared out. “The other kind get ‘ 
along better.” 


town 
, well-mean- 


He took a step toward the 
door and she added proddingly, " 
“Tm sorry the evening was— effort, 
a to bring 
was—— ; 
But still Ander wouldn't pay ) 
her tribute. “It was different,” _— 
. - ° * —_ 
he said. “It's the first time I 


took a girl out who didn’t wear 
the corsage I sent.” He said good night, and 
was gone. 


It was not until the next day that Mary 
Fred, opening the icebox to get the baby’s 
limewater, discovered, still in their cello- 


phane drum-shaped box, the white gardenias 
Ander had sent her. Hattie must have an- 
swered the door and put them there. But 
Nonna, having decided that pink camellias 
were the perfect complement of the new 
formal, had seen that Mary Fred wore pink 
camellias. 


chores. 
Altogether, 300 Girl 
have come 


) group appeared to take over the 
sportsmanship 
apple crop. 
The camp fee is $10.00 a week, 
the prevailing rates for the work they do, they make their ( 
followed 


rasp- ‘, 


) expenses 


crops, 


. adding 
knowledge 
Above all, 
years old and up, have made 
for their help made it possible for many a 
and provide food for America, 
for the soldiers overseas, 


Scouts from 


to the aid of Ulster County 


of the original farm hands 
until August 27th, when 
work—and 


next contingent, 


and patriotic effort—in 


and more. All summer long they have 


friendships and experience to enrich 
and understanding of the world. 
these girls—all of them Senior Scouts, 


his crops to market 
and for our allies. 


She and Lila had a near-quarrel over it. 
It followed an after-school Literary Social 
(Lit Soc at Harkness) where Mary Fred 
danced every with Dike. It was the 
first time Lila, the adoring, had criti- 
cised her. 

“But, Mary Fred,” Lila said, her blue 
troubled and unbelieving, “you're not 
Dike date you steady, are you? I 
after you said yourself that he 


dance 
ever 


eves 
letting 
mean after 


gave you a rush because he wanted to get on 
the good side of your dad?” 


New York and 
farmers this 
The first contingent of Farm Aiders opened camp on 
June 29th, staying on the job until July 27th. 
¢ so much that many 


New 


They liked it 5 


stayed over 


; traditions ot 
behalf of the local 


and as the girls’are paid 
serving as harvest hands for currants and 
berries, tomatoes and apples, with odd jobs in between. They 


have learned a great deal about farm problems and farm life, 
their 


1 vital contribution to the war 
farmer 


FO eae PO ee ea wun 


the role of helper and leaner-on, 

Beany put it, in the Malone 
home. There was no need for 
either a helper, or a leaner-on, 
Malone household now, 
for under Nonna’s capable 
hands the house ran like a well- 
planned 
The living 


( in the 


» last 


business. 
have 


decorating 
room might 


been the reception room for a 
“ lady decorator, with every cush- 
( ion in plump position, with 


every vase of flowers a study in 
harmony. 


own “Growing children need 
gracious living,” Nonna. said. 
fifteen A There was nothing casual now 


in their evening meals. Behind 
the silver Nonna 
not Beany, who used to stand 


service sat— 


so as to peer into the cups. 
DVOe Hattie always appeared at ex- 
actly the right moment to re- 


move the 
pass hot rolls. 


soup plates, or to 
And Mary Fred loved it all. 


EANY waylaid Mary Fred one day to ask, 
“What is the matter with Johnny?” 

“I didn’t know anything was the matter 
with him. Why?” 

“You don’t ever hear him spout nowadays 
about the flood of sixty-four, or the silvet 
bricks they laid for General Grant to walk 
on. You don't even hear him banging away 
on his typewriter the way ne used to.” 

“That new one doesn't make as much 
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clattcr as his old threshing machine did.” 
There’s something the matter with him. 
H you noticed him eating biscuits—I 
not eating biscuits? You know how 
he used to eat!” 
nny had a no-waste motion all his own 
, cating biscuits. He never had to take two 
h. to break one. He had a deft, break- 
part movement with his left hand while 
ght held the butter knife ready. Mary 
Fr taking inventory of the times they'd had 
biscuits, realized that Johnny was indeed 
not up to par. 
Beany went on, “He even acts polite to 
I tell you, there’s something the matter 


witl him.” 

“You just imagine it, Beany. Maybe it’s 
because Nonna had him cut his hair, and we 
don't have to keep telling him to push it out 
of his eyes.” 

“He glooms,” said Beany positively. 

And then Ander asked Mary Fred the 
same thing. “What is the matter with 
lohnnyv these day s?” 

” Mary Fred answered, even as she had an- 
swered Beany, “I didn't know there was 
anything the matter with him. Why?" 

Do you know if he’s mad at me about 


anything?” Ander asked. “Have I done any- | 


thing to hurt him? I wouldn't hurt him— 
you know I think Johnny's the swellest egg.” 
He grinned at her. “Or shouldn't I say ‘egg’ 
in front of a Malone? 

“Nonna threw out all those eggs we were 
struggling with,” Mary Fred told him. “And 
do you know what Beany did—after all her 
raving about mangled eggs? She almost cried! 
And even Johnny, I think, will always carry 
about a frustrated something because he 
t get a chance to try another Lady Elea- 


Ander went back to his starting point. 
But I can’t figure out Johnny. [I was com- 
ng home from school, day before yester- 
day, in Aunt Lu’s old car, and I shouted and 
sked him if he wanted a ride. And he pre- 


led he didn’t hear me. I've shouted at, 


couple of times over at your house. 
TI yoe avoids me he dodges me.” 

Mary Fred shook her head and changed 
the subject. “Ander, will vou do something 
for me I didn't have time to brush Mr. 
Chips last night and he ought to have it to- 
ig and will you do it for me 

lil do it for Mr. Chips,” he said. “The 
ustang is coming along beautifully. 
Another month and I don't think we'll have 

ry about his leg. Did you rub that 
nt in last night ag 


nN no, I didn’t.” 


“You should have.” he frowned at her. 
She wouldn't tell him she didn’t because 
he is afraid that when Dike Williams 
| with her, he'd notice that her hair 
1 like a stable. Once he had said 
‘ hing about it. She evaded, “I'm always 
breaking a fingernail when I'm a. stable- 
boy She held out her hands—she had 
worked a full hour on her nails the evening 
hef 


It was a new shade of polish, and 
Dike had noticed that it matched her lip- 


But, of course, Ander didn’t. He only said, 
‘You've got too much lipstick on, gal.” 

Ander worked abovt the garage-stable for 
hours that evening. He exercised Mr. Chips, 
ved him down, he put in clean straw 
for bedding. Mary Fred saw his light burn- 
ing litcr than usual as he caught up with 
his studying, 


1 
ne rn 


| Built for Girl Scouts— 
Now it’s everyone's shoe 





a 


There’s a universal quality about 
Official Girl Scout Shoes that’s 
making them more than ever right 
for any Scout and all Scouting ac- 
tivities these days. Under their 
smart style are the purpose and in- 
tegrity a Girl Scout wants in shoe 
today. That’s why you'll also see 
so many pairs of these shoes with 
campus clothes and factory den- 
ims, with war workers’ uniforms 
and homemakers’ aprons. Get 
them at your Girl Scout dealer's. 
Made only by Curtis-STeruens- 
kubry Co., Reading, Pa., and 
Brown Suoe Company, St. Louis. 


A. The ey brown moccasin-type 
oxford. Made to go smoothly through 
many seasons, 


B. The Yankee—trim brown oxford, as 
stalwart as its name, 


C. The Saddle—for carefree footwork 


and trim good looks. Brown on brown. 


$550 and $600 (Some 


sizes 10% to 12 at $7.00.) All styles 


patterns in 


slightly higher Denver West. 


THIS 


GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK 








Official Girl Scout Shoes 


IT'S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT 15 MARKED “GIRI SCOUT” 
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FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 


Excellent 





’ 
COASTAL MAND. A follow-up of that 
excellent docu 1 f lo / this 
film gives ithlessly exciting account of 
ork of the Coastal Command of t 
The cast is made up of members of tl 
Ce d, and the incidents are taken from tl 


Cc 





(RKO) 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. 


Lillian 


name is an 


German 


and) hard 











Good 


but 


“How the N 


> and the steac 





TH 


<<, WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” 


E AMERICAN GIRL 


New York City 














xperience, with the stalking of 





one true adventure out ol 


This film versior 
Hellman’s successful play of the sar 
iportant picture. It is the story ot 
who have suffered years of dar 
hip through opposing the Naz 
nally when it is longer 

tive work they 


s mother 











no possible 


in Germany 





home with the wifc 





reaches out to 
age with 
vue to fight it mal 
of hope that there is in Gerr 
freedom-loving 
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This one 


ire allowed 


things t 











yperation. Bette Davis, as tl 
her role on the screen, a 
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und Lucile Watson as tl 

wther will iake yo la 

iW, es er sakes i pl s nd add to its entertainmer 

aurners 


stars of the ide. 
is unique in that the experienced players 
1 to do stunts cléar out of their 


hey've probably 


line 
always wanted 








FIRST COMES COURAGE. This suspenset Naturally some are more successful than ot 

story of local s ill Norwegian villag Bette Davis as a sophisticated night-club singer 
ind the Br » raid it inspires puts ove 4a song as smoothly as she does an 
tightly plotted ting ac n. Merl emotional scene in a film, but Ann Sheridan 1s 
Oberon, Briar Carl | nd head mate sh in her vocal try. I l 

in excellent « od w ud ure filn both himself and a ‘‘little guy’’ whe 
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lily, and ther interest. (Warners) 
a Stolen Stradiva 
high school mus WHAT'S BUZZIN’, r stranded 
Mimi Chandl worus girls, inc n Miller, tr 
makes an ausf to draw customers to el in ghost 
town. With the help of dy Martin's mus 
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I DOOD IT. Red Skelton and Eleanor Powell ‘Col. ) 
team delightfully in omedy wherein Red 
1 pants presser who borrows his custom YOUNG IDEAS, Played by a less competent 
clothes to press El But when Red tray cast this might have been an unpleas t 
Nazi spies ar ! emerges i hero, his” tir it tells how two over-sophisticated 
raiment is mnLe s Miss Pow (Susan Peters, Elliot Reid) try to Tor 
dancing 1 tl ‘ 1 the usica ) rriage to a 
bolstere Hor Hazel Scott, and J b Marshall) 
Dorsey ! (MGM) to forego living 
28) rd act 
SILVER SPURS. R Rogers f if ol haracters 
dissipated ranche who the f t t line, wh 
w t Roy's lp. T s wh ible neg 
t plot ex to ill 1 i i il Idhood 
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GHT SCANDALS 


THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS 


S BUZZIN’, COUSIN? 


For descriptions of the Fight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Fighteen heading 
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TILL another person was to stop Mary 
Fred and ask, “What is the matter with 

Johnny ?” 

It was Miss Hewlitt who called to her as 
she passed the English Lit room at Harkness, 
Like Nonna, Miss Hewl:tt gave an impres- 
sion of grayness, with her gray hair, gray 
eyes, and grayish clothes. But unlike Nonna, 
there was no cool hers 
more of a soft tweed grayness, durable 
worn and color-flecked. 

Mary Fred repeated Miss Hewlitt’s ques- 
tion. “What is the matter with Johnny? 


luster of silver; vas 


nd 


That’s getting to be a refrain—like that 
poem of Milne’s, 
iter wit ; Mas | Jane? 
e and she hasn't a pair 
riCe puddin g for dinne 





oe 


with Mary Jane?” 

Miss Hewlitt chuckled ruefully. “I'm not 
sure about Johnny not having an ache or a 
pain—I mean in not stomach, 
What gives him that hangdog look?” 

“T don’t know,” Mary Fred said soberly. 
I really don’t know.” 

Miss Hewlitt hesitated a minute before she 
asked, “Hasn't something happened to you, 
tor 


his soul, his 


Marv Fred didn’t answer. The answer was, 
“I'm Dike Williams's girl now.” But what 
that make to a gray-haired 
English Lit teacher, who thought the perfect 
evening's entertainment was reading Chaucer? 

“T've always thought Malones 
than other families,” 
Hewlitt went on thoughtfully. “You have a 
father vou can be proud of; and your father 
has children he can be proud of.” 

Mary Fred felt baffled, uneasy. She flung 
out, had_ to “Father's 
she’s so lovely; and of 
nny’s so brilliant; and of Beany 
But I—I’m not 


sense would 


you were 


more ble ssed Miss 


sh¢ 
proud of Elizab th 


! 


even as Beany, 
Johnny— I 
BReany’s so capable. so 


sprthoy 
anNyVIhl 


And Miss Hewlitt said somewhat the same 


thing Beany had said. “You're the ballast 
of the Malone family. They all turn to you.” 
She added soberly, “Don’t fail them, Mary 
Fred.” 


(To he c nrinn }) 


ucd 


PETS on FILM 


CONTIAXVED 





FROM PAGE 13 
of your dog or 
th« 
you 


cat, most of this article will 


concern photographing of such animals. 


After 


mine 1 area, 


have focused on the predeter- 
the next problem is getting just 
ilert, interesting attitude and expression 
that shows off ¢ 
A dead, sullen look will 
of any pet 


have a friend 


best 


your pet to advantag 
kill the effectiveness 
One simple trick is to 


paper 


picture. 


swing a ona just 


string, 
out of range of the camera. This will attract 
the of the animal and hold its 


st while you snap the sh 


ittention in- 


tere utter. 


_ 


remember one autumn afternoon when I 
series Of pictures of a kitten 
ing with falling leaves by means of an- 


While I held 


rsection of two lines in a 


was able to get a 
play 
other simple ruse. the camera 
focused on the ini 
cement walk, my wife dropped maple leaves 
from above this point. The kitten not only 
he “in-focus” area, but it leaped 


remained in t 
exccllent action shots. One 


about, prov iding 
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uc¢ r? 
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picture caught it with all four feet off the 


gt 1 as it leaped into the air after a de- 
scorn jing maple leaf. 

Sounds also aid in getting lifelike pictures 
of puts. By producing a high-pitched squeak- 
ing sound just before the shutter clicks, you 
can uct a dog to lift its ears, or a cat to look 
your way. A small mouse-like squeak will 


pr ce better results than any amount of 
shoutung, or Waving your arms. 


I noted New York pet photographer, 


Mrs. Hermine Turner, uses as part of het 


equipment a whole battery of whistles and 
noisemaking devices. She also has balls that 
bou and balls that swing at the end of 
cord She even uses a mechanical mouse 


that runs along the floor. As a result of the 
use of such aids, her pictures have a live and 
arresting quality which make them outstand- 
ing. A bored subject invariably makes a poor 
pet picture. 

Anything that will get an animal interested 
in sé mething, 
you in obtaining the kind of 


want. In Hollywood, 
] 


or doing something, will aid 
picture you 
a man who supplics 
cats and dogs to the movies has a 
that the pet photographer might use to 
good advantage. When there is delay in 
shooting a scene, he puts a little water on 
the front paws of the kittens. This starts 
them licking their fur and keeps them 0« 
cupicd. A touch of salmon on a cat's whiskers 
or forelegs will keep the animal licking its 
fur and washing its face for some time. Dur 
ing the operation, you can snap a series of 
lifelike pictures. 

When there is any action, it is best to shoot 
with the camera set at least 1-100th of a 
second. Slower shutter-speeds are likely to 
produce a blurred image on the film. In 
spring, when puppies and kittens arrive, the 
best action shots of all are ready for the tak 
ing. Often, just after kittens or puppies 
awake, you can get close-ups. Focus on the 
pet while it is asleep. Then awaken it by 


Snap the shutter 





means of a sound or touch. 
when it assumes the expression you want to 
record. 


A thing to remember is that you can’t rush 
pet photography. It requires patience with a 
capital P. Animals are quick to sense nervous 
tension, or irritability, and they can be as 
temperamental as prima donnas. You can 
lead them to your “in-focus” area, but you 
cant make them act naturally unless they 


want t So don’t try to get your pet pic 
Don't try to rush the job 
plenty of time befo 


tures in a hurry. 


intil you have 
you begin. 


M Joseph Watson, of Yale sville, Con 


ne t, one of the outstanding pet photog 

ip in the country, has endless patience 
in dealing with the members of her remark 
ib] rnyard menagerie. She will spend days 
getting a series of pictures in which her 
tra 1 dogs, cats, rabbits, squirrels, goats, 
donk birds, and white rats are the actors. 
Her tures have been published in roto 
gray sections of newspapers here and 
ahr 


They have been used high school 
lege textbooks. They have appeared in 


mag s in all parts of the world. Yet 
ever e of her hundreds of photographs 
I taken with the same two-dollar 
box ra. The last time I visited her, this 


mera had the corners patched with 


tape. A pet squirrel had gnawed off 


th ra few days before. 
T gh care and patience, M Watson 
has ned outstanding results with the 
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Liquid MAKE-UP 


MINER’S Foundation 
CREAM with LANOLIN 


MINER’S Patti-Pac 
CAKE MAKE-UP 


09 
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... that's the way you will look if 

you use ao MINER'S make-up base. LIQUID, 
CAKE or CREAM ... choose the type you 
prefer. MINER'S makes ali three 

Any one of them will keep your complexion 
fascinatingly smooth, coptivatingly flawless 
and glamorously fresh — all day long. 

Try your favorite today ...in one of six 
skin-glorifying shades — 10¢ to $1.00. 
sf 
INE! 
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Masters of Make-Up Since 1864 





cheapest kind of equipment. Her only ac 
cessory, in addition to the camera, 1s a por 
trait lens which lets her get closer to her 

iller subjects. One almost every 


time she turned around when photographing 


summer, 
outdoors, a pet crow would hide the lens 
nd she would have to spend hours hunting 
tor it! 

One of her rules is to photograph the ani- 
mals in the surroundings with which they are 
familiar. A pet taken away from home is 
usually suspicious and ill at ease. Nine times 
out of ten, the places where cats and dogs eat 
and sleep will prove the best spots for get 
ting natural and lifelike poses. Under such 


conditions, get set and ready to shoot. Then, 
animal as 


record it on film. 


when the umes an interesting and 
natural pose, 

As you 
your pets, you ma, wish to work up a pic- 
ture sequence which will add interest to a 
pet-picture album. Taken in 
photographs tell a picture-story like 
taken from 
has taken pictures of his dog at regular inter 


begin to accumulate pictures of 


succession such 
frames 


a movie film. One friend of mine 


vals so that he has a 
of its from) puppyhood 
friend made out a regular 
all the pictures he wanted to get, 
story of “A Dog's Day.” 

In making pet sequences of this kind, vary 
your point of view and the area included in 
Don't take all the pictures the 


or two 


photographic diary 
Another 


listing 


growth 
scena4©rnio, 


to tell the 


the picture 

same distance from your subject. One 

should be taken far enough away so you can 

include the setting. Others may be close-ups 

ind medium shots. This gives variety and 

idds to the interest of the resulting uence. 
When 


! 
making close up pictures of a pets 
head, it is best to focus on t s. Then 
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THE BLANKET AS IT WILL LOOK ON YOUR 
BED. RIGHT: FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 
ACTLY; PATTERN PIECES LOOK LIKE 


A | ad ke 
Your 


Own 


THE BLANKET SPREAD 





OUT. RIGHT: TURNED 
BACK TO SHOW LINING 
OF GAY RED FLANNEI 


A’ EXTRA blanket, gay enough 

to carry to the football game, 
cozy enough to wrap around your 
knees and tuck 
while studying, and warm enough 
to make up the difference when the mercury 
drops to zero, may be yours for the making 
and need cost nothing at all! 

This Victory blanket, so typical of 
times, was made from discarded clothing be 
yond repair and beyond reclaiming, but one 
hundred per cent wool and capable of being 
cut into patches. To be exact, there 
two men’s suits, dark gray and light gray, a 
bright red bathing suit, a plaid jacket and a 
medium gray remnant of an old skirt. 

The garments thoroughly washed 
with plenty of bubbly suds and the aid of a 
rubber plunger. When dry, each garment was 
ripped, the bad parts cut away and the re¢ 
maining sections carefully pressed. 


under your toes 





our 


were 


were 


These were cut according to the patterns 
shown 

10 dark gray 10” squares, No. 1 Pattern 

4 medium gray 10” squares, No. 1 Pattern 

8 light gray 10” squares, No. 1 Pattern 

8 plaid 10” squares, No. 1 Pattern 

6 light gray patterns, No. 2 Pattern 
6 red patterns, No. 2 Pattern 


6 light gray patterns, No. 3 Pattern 
6 red patterns, No. 3 Pattern 


To make Pattern No. 2, measure 10” down 
the perfectly straight left side of a piece of 
heavy paper or ca:dboard. Draw a line 57” 
to the right of this dot. Measure 7g” to the 
right at the top of the paper, and join the 
two points a line exactly 1144” 


with long 


EX- 
THIS 







VICTORY 
BLANKET 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


" 
Wil 


give you a blunt triangle 
7g” across the top, 1114” right side 
57s” across the bottom, and 10” 


left side, as in the illustration. 

Draw a line ! 5” 
to mark the 
left, 10” 


coming to a perfect point at 


in from all sides 
This 


jl,” 


seam line. will 
measure 9” 
the bottom 
top. 

To Pattern No. >» 
down the left side of the paper, 539” 
the top, 
these two points with a line 1114” 

Draw 


the seam line. 


across 


right, and 
the 
1 ” 
make measure 10 
across 
1014” across the bottom, and join 
long. 
in from all sides to mark 
This will measure 9” 


a line ! 


left side, 


i115” top, 10” right side, and 9” across the 
bottom. 

Pattern No. 1 is, of course, a 10” square, 
with a seam line 1,” in from all edges to 


form a 9” square when completed. 
Join the patches as shown 
following the color key and stitching exactly 
along the seam line of each. 
Since the whole beauty of the blanket will 
depend on the accuracy of your stitching, it is 
best to attach the stitching guide to your sew- 


ing machine, adjusting it for an exact 1)” 


seam. 

When all the pieces have been assembled 
according to the diagram, press and blend 
the seams, using two cloths, the under cloth 
dry, the top cloth damp. 

To make the gay, scarlet lining, remove 


the selvages from a 334 yd. length of 29” 
outing flannel, cut into two lengths, each 
17% yds. long, and join with a lengthwise 


Press. 
Pin to the patchwork, right sides together, 
all edges even, and stitch three sides, leaving 


1,” seam. 


one end open for turning. 
Turn to the right press 
and baste the remaining edge. 
Finish with 5 rows of stitching, 


side, all edges, 


the first 
row along the extreme edge, the remaining 
four spaced 14” apart, along all four edges, 


as shown 1n illustration. 


n the diagram, 


| focused. 
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stop down the diaphragm to increase the 
“depth of focus,” that is the distance between 
the farthest and the nearest part of the pic- 
ture that is in perfect focus. The smaller the 
diaphragm opening, the more likely you are 
to get all parts of your picture sharply 
By stopping down after focusing on 
the eyes, you are sure of getting all the hcad 


| in sharp detail as well as the all-essential eyes. 


Backgrounds should always receive special 
attention. They can spoil the best pet pic- 
tures. The fundamental rule is to have the 
backgrounds as simple as possible. Out-of- 
good because it offers an 
background. If you are 
taking a pet against a hedge or bushes, have 


doors, a lawn is 


even, unobtrusive 


the animal suthciently far from the  back- 
ground so the latter will be out of focus, 
Being blurred. it attracts less attention than 
the sharply focused animal before it. The 


cluttered-up_ back- 


ground which detracts from the subject. 

On one occasion I was filming a wrestling 
match between the pet raccoon and poodle 
dog I have mentioned, that lived together and 


thing to avoid IS a Spc tty. 


plaved together. They would wander about 
the house for hours at a time, the raccoon 
investigating each crevice he came to. Once 
he discovered a loose corner on the wallpaper 


and spent a quarter of an hour prying and 


peeking to see what lay behind. At regular 
intervals, the pets stop for a romp, 
rolling and wrestling over the floor in mock 
fury. When I began to record one of these 

1 found that furni 
background that dis- 
from the subjects. Finally 
we backed the wrestlers into a corner where 
there a bare and took the pictures 
without a disturbing background. 

Outdoors, striking shets of large 


would 


with my 
ture and russ made 


tracted attention 


tussles camera, 


was wall 






dogs 


possible on hillsides. By shooting from ; 
low angle, you can get the animal reared 
up on the horizon wth high-piled cloud 
behind. A low viewpoint in other surround 


ings will often provide unusual shots, also 
One pet photographer carried this to an ex 
treme by photographing his kitten from be 
low, up through a pane of plate glass. 

Light and furry pets, such as white cats, 
rabbits, and lambs. make good sub 
jects for back-lighting pictures. The light 
coming from the at an angle gives a 
luminous, soft outline to the creature, but 
must be taken to prevent any of the 
light rays from shining dircctly into the lens 
as this will ruin the negative. A sunshade is 
a help in getting good outdoor pictures, no 
matter from what angle the sum is shining 
Incidentally, do not photograph dark or block 
animals against a dark background. They 
merge with their surroundings in the result 
ing picture. 

Whenever possible, in taking pet pictures, 
record 


aogs, 
rear 


care 


storytelling shots, not just snaps that 
are taken without thought. Also, take enou 

pictures. Animals are unusually lively sub 
and bound to be 
spoiled by their swift movements. One not-d 
professional photographer of pets makes an 
average of twenty-four exposures to get one 
superior photograph. Of course you won't 
need to go to such but if the 
subject is worth it, take more than one pic 
ture of unusual poses. Oftentimes, the last 
picture is the best one. Both and the 


jects some negatives arc 


extremes, 


you 


pets get used to the process and improve as 
you go along. 

In conclusion, here are ten tips which will 
t hetter pictures of your pets 


help you to 
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}. Unless the animal is quiet, focus on a 
sper and have a friend place or attract the 


animal so it is in this “‘in-focus’’ area. Snap 
the shutter when it assumes the pose you 
want to record. This is more satisfactory 
than following a lively animal about, trying 


and that. 
action, use 


to shift the focus as it darts this way 

Outdoors, when recording 
east a shutter speed of 1-100th of a second 
to prevent blurred images. 

Higher speed films, such as the Eastman 
per XX, will permit faster 
shutter speeds and at the same time stop down 
the diaphragm to a smaller opening and thus 
increase the area in focus, 

i}. When using photoflood lamps indoors, 
have the light from one side stronger than 
the light from the other. This can be ac- 
complished either by placing one light nearer, 
or by using a more powerful bulb on one side. 
Such an arrangement better balanced 
lighting. 

Watch the background. It should be 
plain, rather than spotty, cluttered up, or 
“busy.” By having the background out of 





you to use 


gives 


» 


focus, you can make the subject stand out 
more distinctly in some instances. 

6. When taking close-ups of your pets, 
focus on the eyes; then stop down to get the 


nose, whiskers, and other features in sharp 
detail. 
7. Use as small a stop as is possible with 


the lighting conditions. This increases the 


depth of focus and your chances of getting 


a clear, sharp photograph. 
8. Seek to record storytelling pictures 
rather than casual snaps. Frequently, a se- 


quence of pictures will carry through a story 
and add to the interest of the 
album. 

9. Take the animals in theit 
roundings whenever possible. 


natural sur 
Don't try to 


hurry them. Take enough time so you won't 
be rushed. 
10. And, finally, take enough pictures so 


you can select the best poses and expressions 
for your pet-picture sct a gg 
Editor's Note: At this 


, ee 
are hard to gel fhis articie 


} i) 
lime when ans 





u ill help you not 


waste them unnecessarily. 


CHILLED and FROZEN DESSERTS 





‘AGE 21 


)NTINUED FROM 


Golden Glow a custard 


lemon gelatin pudding. 


uses sauce over 2 


GOLDEN GLOW 


1, cup cold water Vy teaspoon salt 
tablespoon (1 small 1/3 cup 
envelope) unfla- 
vored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 


sugar o1 
honey 

Vy cup lemon juice 

1, teaspoon grated 


2 ezg whites yellow lemon rind 

Direc 

1. Put cold water in a bowl and stir in the 
gelatin. Add hot water and str until dis- 
solved. 

2. Add salt, sugar or honey, and the lemon 
juice and rind. Stir well. 

3. Let cool, then put into refrigerator until 
thick and half jelled. With an cgg beater, 


whip until frothy. 


i. Beat the egg whites until stiff, and then 
fold into whipped gelatin mixture and 
continue beating until mixture stands in 
peaks. 

5. Dip 1 large, or 6 individual, molds in 
cold water. Pour in the gelatin mixture 
ad chill until firm. 

6. When ready to serve, unmold whipped 
gelatin into individual sherbert dishes and 

ver with chilled custard sauce 

A fresh fruit dessert with an unusual flavor 

is this one made with ripe pears 

FRESH PEARS IN MINT SYRUP 

p water Several sprigs fresh 

p white corn mint (or several 

p or honey drops mint flavor- 
G vegetable col- ing) 

g i to 6 fresh pears 

D; ) 

Koil the water and corn syrup, or honey, 
the mint for 5 to 10 minutes, or un- 
rup is richly mint-flavored. 

2. A a drop or two of green coloring, and 
Co.) syrup. 

x | and core chilled pears Cut into 
large cubes, arrange in sherbet dishes, and 


spoon some of the chilled mint syrup over 
each Garnish with 


or a mint leaf. 


serving 


Another 


fruit is ina 


attractive way of serving fresh 
Fruit Ambrosia. According to 
fruits and available ing 
from the combinations given 


the seasonal rredients, 
you can choose 


below, or make up your own, 
FRUIT 
Sugee ‘fe d Ce 


1. Sliced 
grated coconut. 


AMBROSIA 
Mi hin wions . 


bananas, sliced orange sections, 


2. Stoned and chopped dates, sliced fresh 
peaches, chopped walnuts. 
3. Fresh apricot quarters, peeled, — sliced 


grated coconut. 


i. Diced pears, cantaloupe balls, 


oranges, 
watermelon 


halls. 

Direction 

1. Combine prepared fruits, add a_ little 
sweetening (sugar, honey, or white corn 


syrup) if necessary. 

2. Chill in 
Pile into sherbet glasses, 
a sprig of mint. 


until time. 
and garnish with 


refrigerator serving 


FRUIT PLATE 
Half a dozen varieties of chilled fruits may 
be attractively arranged on salad plates, with 
cottage cheese molded into 
This Fruit Plate is a 


a serving of 
a ball in the center. 
dessert, or 
and should be served without dressing. 


pine- 


salad, 


A good combination might be fresh figs, 


apple canned or fresh, seeded and peeled 
white grapes; sliced banana, sliced orange, 
and a peeled peach, but you may serve al- 
most any fruits available. Fruit Plates are 


popular in the Southwest. 


Sliced fresh peaches and all kinds of fresh 


berries are delicious when served in  short- 
cake with light cream, Victory Whipped 
Cream, or Meringue Topping. (Recipes for 


Victory Whipped Cream and Meringue Top- 
ping will be found at the end of this article.) 
If you enjoy the old-fashioned biscuit type 


(Continued on p. 39) 


pet-photo | 


a red cherry | 


a hot-weather luncheon dish, not a 


* the 


Nick Nichols 
Justrite Art and Cartoon Course 


of 10 Lessons 
PRACTICALLY FREE 


Nick Nichols, Dean of Cartooning at 
American Academy of Art, has 
trained many famous cartoonists such 
as Mary Weisner, asst. to Disney, Ken 
Ernst (Apple Mary) and Rick Yeager 
(Buck Rogers). Let him train you 
through this course, which includes his 
“Sack Method,” Zip Cartooning, Clothing 
to Fit the Man, and many other pro- 
fessional tricks. It’s fun to learn cartoon 
drawing the Nick Nichols Way! 

This course now available to you 
for only 25c and a Justrite Drawing Ink 
box top ... is the same one Mr. Nichols 
has offered to thousands of his students 
at $5.00. Send to Dept. A.U., Louis Melind 
Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chic: 1BO, Illinois. 





Sell Unique, Sensational Value 


CHRISTMAS 7 


Earn Extra Cash 
Cash in on money-making idea! Easy to get 
orders from friends, neighbors, others, 

clusive Christmas Card offer 
D Greetings, imprinted with 
name, only $1.00! Pay you quick daily earnings, 
Extra money for you with popular assortmenta— 
Christmas, Religious, Gift Wraps, etc., $1.00 each, 
Up to 1004 profit. Personal Stationery. No experi. 
ence needed. Get samples on approval, Write today, 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 822 Adams 


NAME =100 5 











ee 

GREETING 
CARDS 
Imprinted 













—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), N. Y¥. 























AMAZING “OILETTE 

Like costly oi! paintings. Designs never 

before offere ets orders fast. Gor- 

fs Christmas Cards with name, 60 for 
a 





eatures—clever ideas. 
ay for Sam, 


rite t 
PUR 


5 On approv. 
10 CO., 3041 Locust, Dept. 363, St. Louis. mo, 





HOSPITAL AIDES 


“What does it mean to a Senior Girl 
Scout to be a hospital aide? Are the 


RECOGNITION of 
| 


satisfactions, the thrill of new experi- 


| ences, immediate only, or will some of 
them have lasting results?” These 
| 

| questions have been asked by the 


American Journal of 
Girl 


this sum 


editors of the 


Nursing. We hope every Scout 
who has served as an aide 
mer will write a letter in reply. The 
best letter will have the distinction of 
being published in both the American 
Journal of Nursing and The American 
Girl. 

The letter should be no longer than 
and should be sent in care 
tram Division, Girl Scouts, 
44 Street, New York 17,N.Y. by 
| November |, 1943. The 
be made by Miss Mary M. Robert 

Editor of the American Journal of 
Nursing, and Miss Margaret G. Arn 
stein, member of the Girl Scout Health 
and Safety Advisory Con 


400 words, 
f the Pros 
155 E 


selection will 


mittee 














SELL NEW CHRISTMAS GARGS 
It 8 easy —jast show friends, others these b 
ale uePersonaiChristmasCards, withnam 


Bofors! Make quick profits. Also sell famous 
or toe art card Christm rtmen 
our on fit = & 1) me ‘ 
cine Wr < ete ‘ 


305 W. eget St. 


5 “wire § 
NAME 


HertelArt Co.. 





i ‘a3. bape ait Hi. 











FRANCES DOFSN’T CARE FOR SCHOOI 
LuckKEY, Onto: I am fourteen years old and 
a freshman in high school. I do not like 
school very well, but that is because I don't 
have enough to do. Latin was my favorite 
subject until I 
it except in churches. I am considering stud 
ing Spanish in my spare time. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL is my favorite maga 


spoke 


learned that no one 


zine. If only it were a weckly magazine! | 
have no favorite characters, mainly because 
1 can’t choose which ones I like best. The 


stories are what I look at first, but the articles 
are every bit as interesting. I got into the 
habit of reading stories by reading my 
mother’s magazines at an early age. I still 
am not interested in six easy exercises to re- 
move ugly, unwanted fat, but when an article 
what the young 
wearing—well, that's a different matter 

My favorite skating, either on 


tells one movie stars are 


sport 1s 


wood or ice. I am a novice at both. How 
ever, I'm soon to take up ballet dancing, art, 
and violin lessons. Now I'm taking piano 
lessons, which I hope to continue. Violin is 
an old friend, however, since I've been stud) 
ing for nine years, 

This may seem like a lot to do, but our 
gas ration doesn’t permit any cxtra driving 
and to be isolated in a small town is very 
lonely. 

Frane Flo} 
JOAN ENJOYS II 
WORCESTER, MassaAcHuseTrs: I have en 


AMERICAN GIRL immensely, es- 
pecially those article S, She Rules the WAVES 
and Jobs in Avtation for Gils, Yes-We-Can 
Janey is my best pal, so far as fiction goes, 
but they are all really wonderful 

I am fourteen years old and attend Classi 
cil High School. Don't think me odd, but 
school is one of my favorite pastimes 
with tennis, hiking, skiing, riding, and read 
ing big, thick, deep books, 


joyed THE 


along 


MARTHA JEAN DOFSN’T 


New York: Meet the Ma 
love that serial' We live in 


just adore l 


AMSTERDAM, 

lones—how I 
the city, but I 
Ways wanted to own a horse of my own, too. 


horses. I have al 


I am quite an athletic girl, though maybe 
I don't perform the sports as well as I enjoy 
them. My favorite sport is ice skating, both 
figure and racing. I love riding, skiing, ten 
nis, swimming, basketba!l, 


fishing, sailing, 


on. T cannot wait until summer 


passes each ycar and the beautiful winter 
comes again, 

School is not my best liking. Although I 
do not get low marks, I do not enjoy school. 
horses, 


For my hobbies I collect miniature 


pictures of horses, articles and pictures about 
Norway, and all things on skating. I write 


poems and storics in my spare time, and at 


present I am writing a book on horses. 

Even with the Government taking part of 
the paper 
ours, I still will keep on liking it as much 
as I have in the past. 


Martha Jean Conne) 


from this wonderful magazine of 


OLGA LOVES SCHOO! 


Mexico, D. F. 
GIRI 


I have taken THE AMERICAN 


for three years and enjoy it very much. 


I like all the stories in our magazine, especial- 
ly the Lucy Ellen stories and also Meer the 
Malone 

I am ten years old and I hope to be a 


Girl Scout soon 
American School, 
you might think it surprising, I love school. 


I go to the and though 


My favorite subjects are art and Mexican 
history 

I take piano lessons and adore music and 
I also like to practice. It’s surprising, isn't 
it? 

In the April issue, I enjoyed very much 


the article that was called She Rales the 
WAVES, about Mildred McAfee 
Olea Zilhoor 


SO DOFS MARILYN 


FARIBAULT, MINNFSOTA: I just received my 
new AMERICAN GIRL and read the 
whole thing. I am ten years old and in the 
fifth grade at Garfield School, and I also love 


school 


have 


I play the piano and love it better than 
anything else and don’t mind practicing. 
Most of my friends take THE AMERICAN 


GIRL and ¢t! 
who do take it. Thank you for this wonder- 
forgot to say I am 


who don't, borrow it from us 
ful magazine I almost 
a Girl Scout and love it. 

Marilyn Malbott 

BEETLE BOATS 

BARRINGTON, RHODE ISLAND: I have been 
taking Tre AMERICAN GirR- for four years 
now, and I like it more and more every time. 
a junior at L. R. Peck High 


There are only eight 


I am sixteen, 


School, and a Mariner 





of us in our Mariner Ship, but we have lots 
of fun. Right now we are studying Rules of 
the Road and Yachting Etiquette because 
some of us have our own beetle boats 
(beetles are small cat boats, twelve feet long 
six feet wide, and gaff rigged) and we all go 
sailing during the summer. 

My mother is Scout Commissioner here in 
Barrington, and I help her, too. We only 
me big Girl Scout troop here because 
hard to get leaders 
started. I teach the Laws, the Promise, and 
the Motto to the Tenderfoot girls. It's lots 
of fun. 

Our school has started a Victory Corps 
program and that is lots of fun, too. We 
have an obstacle course on the hill back of 
the school, and we play soccer, volleyball, 
hare and baseball, basketball, and 
do stunts and tumbling. There is so much 
would like to tell about our cookie 
sale and the trips the Mariners make to 
points of interest, and the MARC (Messenger 
for American Red Cross) and everything else 
but it would make a book instead of a let 

Dorothy Alle i 


have 


it 18 so since the war 


hounds, 


more | 


CAMP HALEOPUA 
HoNoLuLu, Oanu, Hawan: I am a new 
subscriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL and I like 
it very much. 

In the March issue I noticed a letter that 
told about the Girl Scout camps in the States 
[ would like to tell you about the camp on 
Oahu. The name of the camp is Haleopua 
We sleep in cabins on army Four 
gitls are assigned to each cabin. Every cabin 
has an Hawaiian name. We are divided int 
two groups. Girls that are ten and eleven 
years old are called Menehunies and sleep in 
the cabins nearest the main house. Girls that 
are twelve and over sleep in the cabins 
farthest away and are called Indians. 

We are assigned to different duties every 
day. They are: Water Babies (dishes) 
Cookies (cooks), Dutch Cleansers (clean the 
main house) and Fireflies (clean lanterns) 
We have a large swimming pool, three feet 
to ten feet deep. We swim in the pool twice 
a day. On Sundays we may have visitors 
In the evening we sit around a fire and sing 
songs. We go to bed at eight and get up 
at six thirty. 

The camp is at Pearl Harbor, so we cant 
camp there any more. I miss it a lot. I went 
there for three summers. I am fourteen years 
old and have been a Brownie and a Girl 
Scout for nearly seven years. 


Madeline Holm: 


cots. 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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CHILLED 


ortcake—and mot people prefer it to 
the sponge-cake type—you will like the fol- 
lowing recipe which calls for a minimum 
unt of generally scarce sugar and short- 


EASY SHORTCAKE 


ily, cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons shorten- 


Y/, teaspoon salt ing 
3 teaspoons baking 1/3 cup milk 
ywder 1 small egg 


1 rounded tablespoon 


gat 


Directions: 
1. Sift flour, salt, baking powder, 
a large bowl 
\\ ith two knives, or a pastry blender, cut 


until looks like 


and sugar 


shortening 
oarse Crumbs. 
3 Keat egg and milk together, and add to 


mixture 


flour mixture. Stir with a fork until dough 
follows fork around the bow! 
4, Scrape dough out on a floured board, and 
pat to about one inch thickness. Cut into 
91 


ounds with a 2!4 inch biscuit cutter 


5. Bake on an ungreased cooky sheet in a 
hot oven (400°F.) for 20 minutes 

6. Split, butter, and put slightly crushed ber 

shortcake 

rge, whole berries on top. (If berries or 


ies between the layers, with 


| 
sliced peaches are not sweet enough for 
our taste, they may be slightly crushed 
nd sweetened, and allowed to stand in 
the refrigerator until serving time.) Serve 
vith a pitcher of light cream, or a bow! 
of Victory Whipped Crean 


Apples are as good cooked as they are raw 
ee usual Baked 


ere iS a variation of the 
Apple recipe which is good enough for com 


P lessert 

HONEY-GLAZED BAKED APPLES 
Baking apples California dates, or 
Hor hes, or raisins 
Pinch of salt 
D , 
1. Wash apples and remove cores 
2. Arrange apples in a baking dish, and hill 


nters with alternate layers of chopped 


ned dates (or hes, or raisins) ind 
ney. Put an extra spoonful of honey, on 


top, so that it can run down the sides 


each apple 


into the bot 

of the dish, add a pinch of salt to the 

and cover the dish Bake covered 

a hot oven (400°F.) until tender and 
cked slightly open 


a half-inch of hot wate 


+ Chill apples, and serve in individual dishes 
th light cream, or Victory Whipped 

‘ im 
\ 1 fresh fruit is not on hand, dried 


in be used to make dessert whips. Be 
given three fruit whips, one using 
| prunes, the second, dried apricots, and 


the rd, dried hes Each uses a different 


Vp f sweetening 
PRUNE WHIP 
whites 34 cup prune puree 
A poon salt Vy cup chopped wal 


p white or dark nut meats, if de 


syrup 


sired 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


and FROZEN DESSERTS 


Direction 

1. Make prune puree by cooking prunes un 
til tender (at least 1 cup) in a small 
amount of water. Remove pits and mash 
through a sieve. 

2. Beat egg whites until stiff. Add salt, and 
the corn syrup very gradually, beating un 
til stiff. Fold in nuts, if desired 

3. Fold in pureed prunes and chill. 

4. Serve piled in sherbet glasses, plain or 
with a custard sauce made from the left 
over egg yolks 


CUSTARD SAUCI 
1 cup milk 2 egg yolks 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 pinch salt 
or honey 1, teaspoon vanilla or 


lemon extract 


Directions 
1. Scald milk in double boiler 


2. Beat egg yolks with sugar or honey, and 

salt. Add the hot milk slowly, beating 

until all is blended 

3. Return to the double boiler and stir con 
stantly. Have only 1 inch of water in 
lower part of boiler, boiling gently. 

4. Sauce is done when custard coats the 

Remove at once from hot water, 


cool, add vanilla, and chill 


Sp ron 


BAKED APRICOT WHIP 


2/3 cup dried apricots 2) tablespoons lemon 


1, cup water juice (optional) 
1, cup quartered 4 ege whites 
marshmallows 2 tablespoons very 


fine bread or crack 


er crumbs 
Directions 
1. Wash the apricots 


” overnight, in water to 


ind soak several hours 


COVET Simin 
them in the same water for 1 hour, and 
rub through a sieve to make 1 cup of pulp 


2. Add marshmallows 


(they may be easily 
quartered with kitchen shears dipped in 
snip) to the hot 


Stir in lemon juice and mix 


hot water before each 
ipricot purce 
well 

3. Beat the cee 


rotary be ater 


whites until stiff with a 
t. Fold 


along with the 


adding a pinch of sal 


in the apricot mixture, 
crumbs 


4. Turn the 
dish, set 1 


mixture into a buttered baking 


» a pan of hot water, and bake 
in a slow oven (300°F.) until center ts 
finn 

5. Chill and serve with Whipped 
Cream, or a custard sauce which has been 

leftover egg yolks (Or 

serve hot with light cream.) 


Victory 


made from. the 


MAPLE FIG WHIP 


1 cup dried figs 6 marshmallows, 


> 


2? cxge whites quartered with scis 


4 tablespoons maple sors dipped in hot 
syrup water 


1 pinch salt 

Direction 

1. Wash figs, clip off stems, cover with wa 
ter and simmer gently for at least 1 hour 

Drain off liquid (save it 
for breakfast) and chop the figs very fine 

2. Beat the egg whites until stiff, then beat 
in the maple syrup one tablespoonful at a 
time, and the salt. 


or until tender 
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3. Fold in the chopped figs and quartered 
marshmallows. 


BSN 


Chill in the refrigerator, and serve plain, 
or with Victory Whipped Cream, or with 
a custard sauce made from the egg yolks 
left over. 


Arabian Icebox Cake is a real treat when 
Victory Whipped 
Meringue Topping, and is good with dates, 
nuts, and marshmallows. It is a cake that 
uses no butter, sugar, or eggs, and needs no 


baking. 


served) with Cream, or 


ARABIAN ICEBOX CAKI 


1 cup light cream 

1 cup marshmallows, 
cut into bits 

1 cup stoned and fine 
ly chopped dates 


1 cup chopped wal- 
nuts, Or pecans 

VY, pound graham 
crackers, rolled fine 


Directions 

1. Add ingredients in the order given, blend 
ing well after each addition. Add cracker 
crumbs last, stirring until all are 
téned 

2. Pack into a square or oblong dish or pan 
which has been lined with waxed paper 
Smooth top, and let stand in refrigerator 
at least 10 to 12 hours, or overnight. 
Slice and serve plain, or with Victory 
Whipped Cream, or Topping 


mos 


Meringue 


NOTHER recipe utilizing milk and cees 
is Pumpkin Custard. 
ible than 


ny occasion 


It is more digest 
pumpkin pie, and delicious for 
If you do not find pumpkins 
ut your store, yellow winter squash makes a 


good substitute 


PUMPKIN CUSTARD 


11, cups mashed ! 


cooked pumpkin 14 


feaspoon nutmer 
teaspoon cinnamon 


lV, cup honey (or 3 eggs, slightly beaten 


sugar ) 2 cups rich milk (or 
1, teaspoon salt 34, cup water and 
1, teaspoon ginger 114 cups evapo 
rated milk) 
Directions 


1. Combine ingredients in the order given 


mixing well. (If pumpkin is lumpy, put 
it through a sieve or colander.) 

2. Pour into small buttered custard cups, oF 
pumpkin-shaped molds, or a shallow bal 
ing dish, and set in a pan containing an 
inch of hot water 

3. Bake in a moderate (350°F.) for 
thout an hour, or until an inserted knif 
comes out clean Do not overcook! 

4. If baked in molds, unmold while hot, ot 

Chill, and serve 

Whipped Cream 


oven 


serve in baking cups 


plain, or with Victory 
If you are fond of pumpkin, you might 


try this delicious and unusual recipe 
FROZEN PUMPKIN CUSTARD 


separated 1/4, teaspoon vanilla 


2 exes 

1 cup cooked, 
strained pumpkin 

1, cup honey 

1’, teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon cold 
water 

1 teaspoon unflavored 
gelatin 

1 teaspoon cinnamon V4 cup boiling water 

| cup evaporated 
milk, 
chilled 


1, teaspoon nutmeg 


14, teaspoon ginger thoroughly 
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1. Put tablespoonful of cold water in a tea 
cup and sprinkle gelatin on it. Stir until 
blended, then add the 14 cup boiling water 
and stir until dissolved. Let stand to cool 

2. Beat egg yolks, add pumpkin, honey, and 
seasonings (salt, spices, and vanilla). Sti 
thoroughly. 

3. Beat egg whites until stiff, and fold into 
mixture 

i. Pour evaporated milk into a chilled bow! 
and beat with a cold rotary beater until 
the consistency of whipped cream. Add 
the dissolved gelatin, beat in thoroughly 
and fold into the pumpkin mixture 

§. Pour into one or two refrigerator trays 
and freeze for several hours with controls 
set at the coldest point. Serve at once 


If you like refrigerator-made ice cream and 
ices, but don’t have enough sugar for yout 
old recipes, you may like these three recipes 


LEMON MARSHMALLOW ICI 


2 dozen marshmal- 14 cup lemon juice 
lows Grated rind of 1 lemon 
34 cup hot water Pinch of salt 


2 stiffly beaten eee whites 
Direction 
1. Put marshmallows and hot water in_ the 
top of a double boiler, and melt over boil 
ing water. Cool, add lemon juice, grated 
rind, and salt 


> Put in freezing tray of refrigerator. set 
cold control, and freeze until mushy 
Turn into a bowl, beat until smooth but 
not melted, and fold in the stiffly beater 


egg whites 
i. Return to freezing tray, and stir every half 
hour until frozer 


FIRST LADY of 


records (one of his definite duties in the di 
vision of labor) presented by his children, 
teaching them as conscientiously how to op 


erate the home industry as he had used his 
very special abilities during the week to teach 
leaders in industry how to operate their 
plants efficiently. 

Once I asked one of the older girls, “But 
what do you get out of it Why does it 





age 3c, WIL- 
ay City, Mich. 
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FRESH BERRY SHERBET 


cups whole berries 2 
3 cup sweetened 
condensed milk 

(15 of a large can) 


Nm N 


1. Wash berries, stem, and press through a 


sieve or colander. 
: 


juice to the berry juice, 
refrigerator freezing tray. 
coldest point and freeze until mushy 


3. Remove partly frozen 
bowl, beat well with 


the beaten egg whites. 


i. Return sherbet to the tray, 


til thick around the 


sherbet and beat well with 


5. Smooth it down, and 


until firn 


CHOCOLATE NUT 


1 package prepared chocolate pudding 


cup evaporated milk, 


l 
, 1/3 cup honey 
1 


cup chopped nuts 
Divection 


1. Cook chocolate pudding 


rections on box 


2. Add honey, and cool the pudding 


3. Pour into freezing tray 


hour with controls set at coldest point. 

{. Remove to a bowl and beat well. 

5. Pour chilled evaporated milk into a very 
cold bowl, and beat with 
beater until thick like 
Fold into chocolate mixture 
and return to freezing tray. 

6. Freeze quickly for several hours. 


ASTLY we include the recipes for a sherbet 
and an ice cream which 
treezer, for those who prefer 
desserts, or those who do 


refrigerators 


ORANGE MILK SHERBET 


cups orange juice Grated 


> 


14 cup lemon juice 


y 


2 cups white corn 


> 


Dire clion 


1. Combine orange juice, 


syrup, and grated rind 


thoroughly 
2». Very slowly pour fruit 


the milk. Stir well and 


3. Pour into a 2 quart 


with alternate layers of 


crushed ice—using 1 part 


ice Freeze until the 
turn, then let stand fe 


ENGINEER 


matter whether you save 


doing housework 


“We have so much more 


; 
things we like to do,” she 


good to feel you've done 
don't you think?” 


Yes, I do. And I have 


do twice as much work as other 


have three times as much 


tablespoons lemon 


stiffly beaten egg 


Add sweetened condensed milk 
and pour into a 


sherbet dishes, and garnish 


cups milk 
syrup 1 pinch salt 
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PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM 


3 pints thin cream 2 tablespoons vaniila 
1 cup sugar or honey 14 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons gelatin V4 cup boiling water 


1 tablespoon cold water 

Directions: 

1. Scald the cream in the top of a double 
boiler. Add sugar or honey and stir well, 

2. Put the tablespoonful of cold water ints a 
teacup and stir gelatin into it. Add _ the 
boiling water and stir until dissolved. Add 
to the hor cream. 

3. When cream is cooled, add vanilla and 
salt. 

{. Freeze in a 2 or 3 quart freezer, using 8 
parts of ice to 1 part ice cream salt, in 
alternate layers. Turn very slowly until 
mixture turns hard, then increase speed to 
whip mixture. Flavor is improved if al 
lowed to stand a while before serving. 


? 


H! RE are the three substitutes for whipped 


cream 


VICTORY WHIPPED CREAM NO. 1 


Light cream, or canned milk 
1 package special whipping powder (put up 


under several trade names) 
Directions 


1. Have milk, bowl, and beater cold and 


follow directions on package. 


VICTORY WHIPPED CREAM NO. 2 


1 teaspoon unflavored 1 cup evaporated 


gelatin milk, scalded in 

2 teaspoons cold top of double boil- 
water er and chilled 

2 tablespoons sugar, 14 teaspoon vanilla 


jelly. or honey (or 
‘ tablespoons corn 
syrup) 

Directions 

1. Soften gelatin in cold water. (Use a tin 
cup. ) 

2. Dissolve gelatin by setting tin cup in a 
saucepan of boiling water. 

3. Put thoroughly chilled milk in a cold 
bowl, add dissolved gelatin, and beat with 
cold rotary beater until stiff. 

4. Add sweetening and serve at once. 


MERINGUE TOPPING 


egg whites 1/3 cup cold water 
? teaspoons light corn Dash of salt 
syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Direction 

1. Combine all ingredients except vanilla in 
top of double boiler 

> Mix well and cook over hot water about 
7 minutes, beating constantly with a rotary 
beater until topping stands up in peaks 

3. Remove from fire, beat in vanilla. Add to 
lessert and serve immediately 
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own playtime. They had plenty of playtime 
the whole cleven of them, and they mad 
good use of it 

One important item—maybe the most 
portant item of ali in the management of 
unusual home—was to train each child not 
to do certain work, but to assume comp 
responsibility for certain jobs, proportu 


' 


(Continued on page 42) 
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to his age and ability. There is a dif- 
ference between doing jobs and assuming re- 
sponsibility for doing work week 
after week. Each Gilbreth child grew into 
active, responsible partnership in the business 
of running the Gilbreth home, as soon as he 
was able to assume Tesponsibility for making 
some phase of it the One Best Home. Older 
children assumed responsibility for helping 
train younger children and checking on their 
work—on down the line until it came to the 
eleventh and youngest child, Janey, who of 
course had nobody younger to help. So 
Janey, wise child, became a Brownie! 


certain 


EANWHILE Mrs. Gilbreth had 

early in her engineering apprenticeship, 
that psychology, in which she had minored in 
college, had a great contribution to make to 
Through the development of 
motion study, the Gilbreth firm had changed 
from the earlier kind of contracting jobs 
which erection of new 
buildings—into the kind of work where they 
contracted to go into industrial plants with 


secn, 


enginecring. 


meant, usually, the 


scores, or hundreds, or even thousan ot 


all the processes by which 
done, and to 


workers, to study 
the work was find easier 
quicker, and hence cheaper ways of accom- 
plishing the work. But neither they nor any- 
body else thinking about the 
workers’ preferences as they re-planned jobs. 

Many of the plants into which they went 
had already introduced new machinery which, 
operated by a few workers, was doing the 
work formerly done by hundreds of workers. 
These hundreds of workers who had beer 
thrown out of their old jobs eventually found 
others, but more and more often the only 
jobs that were available to them were routine 
machine-tending jobs, rather than those which 
could use the special skills needed before the 
invention of these same machines. All too 
often men and women, who had had pride in 
their work, were put front of a 
piece of machinery and told to do the job 
this way—or else. The in this case 
was no weekly pay envelope for their fami- 
lies to live on. 

Now the people in charge of industry had 
no more desire to make their employees un 
happy and resentful than Auntie Brown had 
had, when she put her small niece into the 
tub of water. There was a job to be done, 
and they felt they had the right to have it 
done the way they wanted it done. Often- 
times workers were rebelling for the same 
reason Jo had rebelled—because they did not 
understand the whole situation. They did not 
realize that, out of new industry, 
they might help build a better life for every- 
body, a life that would have satisfactions and 
advantages that could have come 
without machinery. 

The Gilbreths knew machinery was here 
to stay and that in its right use lay a better 
life for the world. But they recog- 
nized that happy workers would produce best 
results, and that only by the application of 
psychology to industry would workers ever 
learn how to find happiness in the new kind 
of work life, often monotonous, which the 
introduction of machinery was creating for 
millions, whether they liked it or not. 

Moreover, Mrs. Gilbreth was 
that the worker was of infinitely greater im- 
portance than the things he produced, or the 


were much 


down in 


“or else 


Ways in 


scarcely 


whole 


convince ed 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


machines at which he worked. Our Decla- 
ration of Independence had called the pursuit 
of happiness an inalienable right. And she 
wrote her name indelibly into America’s in- 
dustrial history, when she rose in a national 
meeting called to discuss the problems of 
management in industry and said—for the 
first time it had ever been said to such a gath- 
ering—that human beings are the most im- 
portant clement in industry, and that it 
seemed to her the problems of this human 
element were not receiving the consideration 
they should be receiving by men who were 
creating the new profession of scientific man- 
agement. 

The men listened politely and did nothing. 
They recognized that were often 
broken by the new jobs created by machinery, 
and that they were replaced by others who 
broken, too. But they did not 
think Mrs. Gilbreth’s application of psychol- 
a profitable place in their 
handling of the problem. 

‘But I was lucky,” she says, in explaining 


we rke rs 


would be 


ogy could find 


how she soon came to receive honors from 
scientific associations here and abroad for her 
work in humanizing industry, while helping 
to make it profitable and efficient. 
“Frank showed himself to be a man with a 
modern point of and approach 
than other leaders in the profession at that 


more 


more view 


time. He was willing to open his mind to a 
new idea of this kind. So it became my privi 
lege as weil as my responsibility, when we 
had a big job in an industrial plant, to study 
individual jobs and any changes we contem 
plated making in them, from the worker's 
point of view, 

One thing I found was that we not only 
needed to encourage workers to help us re- 
plan their work, but we needed to find many 
new kinds of satisfactions for people who 
were doing jobs that were becoming more 
and more highly mechanized. Take a woman 
in a laundry, for instance, who runs a big 
electric mangle. She can do more work with 
much less effort than by pushing a heavy, 
old-fashioned iron all day. But we found 
these women often preferred the harder way, 
if the easier way removed the possibility of 
talking with old cronies which had formerly 
helped the days to pass happily and quickly. 
Asking these women to help arrange brief 
rest periods at times when they could foster 
these friendships meant happier workers, and 
it has not been hard to prove that happy 
workers do more aod better work than un- 
happy, resentful workers. 

Deeper than any other satisfaction, I 
think, is the one that comes from being con- 
sulted about how your job can best be done 
and helping to make the changes that give 
greater The worker often has 
something valuable to contribute here. And 
of course it goes without saying that wages 
should be better and work hours shorter than 
in the old days. These give greater opportu- 
nity for satisfactions outside of work which 
the machine-tender has a right to.” 

Working together, the two Gilbreths 
proved their point—that greater efficiency re- 
sulted when motion study and other types of 
scientific planning were accompanied by the 
application of psychological science which 


etficiency. 


recognized the superior importance of the 
human being in industry. Mrs. Gilbreth was 
listened to with increased respect now, at na- 
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tional meetings, and asked to speak at more 
and more of them. Soon factories, depart. 
ment stores, all kinds of industries began to 
install personnel departments to handle these 
human problems as she had been handling 
them. Actually personnel work—with which 
every girl is familiar today—is at its best 
the application of psychology to jobs; and 
Mrs. Gilbreth, more than any other single in- 
dividual, was responsible for bringing this 
now accepted profession into being. 

Then came that tragic moment when 
Frank Gilbreth stepped into a_ telephone 
booth on his way to the train one morning, 
reminded his wife to take care of something 
he had forgotten, and dropped dead. She had 
known this might happen, for her husband 
had gone through a severe illness due to 
overwork during the First World War, and it 
had left him with a badly handicapped 
heart. Faced with the emergency she could 
not prevent, Lillian Gilbreth acted with her 
characteristic wisdom. The consulting engi- 
neering firm of Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc., be- 
came Gilhreth, Inc. She had to cut down on 
the amount of work the firm could undertake, 
and she began wisely to select the kinds of 
jobs that suited her abilities best and_per- 
mitted her to support the home, to be in it 
as much as possible, and to put all the chil- 
dren through college—for each of the eleven 
proved to want and to have capacity for col- 
lege education. 

In the twenty years that have passed since 
Mr. Gilbreth’s death, Mrs. Gilbreth’s stature 
in her profession has increased rather than 
diminished. Today she is not only recog- 
nized as the world’s outstanding woman en- 
gineer, but as one of our country’s most hon- 
woman citizens. The youngest of her 
children is due to receive her bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1944, and there are already ten 
youngsters to call her Grandmother. 


we it 


ing on 
national 


ored 


all, her Girl Scout work—serv- 
personnel, financial, and _inter- 
continued. Three 
times she has acted as delegate to interna- 
tional conventions of Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides—in Switzerland, Poland, and Sweden. 
But the moment that gave her as much satis- 
faction as any other for her part in the Girl 
Scout movement happened—as you might ex- 
pect—in her own home. It came on a winter 
morning in Montclair when her family was 
still trying to accustom itself to a mother 
who was now carrying alone the work te- 
sponsibility that had always been so happily 
shared with their father. 

Small Janey wakened that morning while 
her mother was dressing to catch an early 
train. She had a bed in her mother’s room 
which she was privileged to use any time she 
felt the need for it. Her sleepy eyes opened. 

“But it’s still dark,” she protested, when 
she realized her mother was about to leave. 

“Yes, it’s still winter,” said her mother 

"Wait!" said Janey resolutely. She jumped 
out of bed. “I'll put on my Brownie uniform 
and go out with you. Nothing can happen 
to us then.” 

“But Janey,” said her mother, “I’m a Gitl 
Scout, too. Nothing will happen to me, 
either.” 

“Oh, that's right,” said Janey. 
that you are a Girl Scout, 
crawled back into her bed, content. 
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Brownie’s cute apron is of sturdy unbleached 
muslin, trimmed with brown rickrack and 
piping and two printed pockets. Sizes are 
small, medium and large. 8-297—95¢ 








P.S. Brighten up your outdoor picnics and 
make housekeeping fun—wear these colorful 
and functional aprons. 


The Barbecuc Apron of practical, unbleached muslin, 
with green binding, has handy printed pockets for pot 
holder, towel and such. Small. medium and large. 
8-295—95¢ 


Cook's ¢€ ap to match 8-296—15¢ 


GIRL SCOUTS 


nal Equipment Service 


Headquarters sranch 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 


Sa 
Pelli AA 
| meg Natio 


Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 





For developing and 
producing Sterile Shaker Packages of 
Crystalline Sulfanilamide especially 
designed to meet military needs, for 
supplying Mercurochrome and other 
drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing 
equipment required by the Armed 
Forces, and for completing deliveries 
ahead of contract schedule—these are 
the reasons for the Army-Navy ‘“E” 


Award to our organization. 


All minor wounds should receive 


prompt first aid treatment. Mercuro- 
chrome has many advantages for this 


purpose. 


The 24 aqueous solution is antiseptic, 
non-irritating and non-toxic when used 


in wounds. 


Injuries are more promptly reported 
when Mercurochrome is used because 


treatment is not painful. 


The 


color indicates the extent of application. 


The solution keeps indefinitely. 


Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand 
of dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodi- 
um) is accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. It has a back- 
ground of more than twenty clinical 


years’ use. 


Apply Mercurochrome to all minor 
wounds. 


Do not fail to call a physi- 


cian in more serious cases. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 





